Unanimity of Juries. 

No axiom of our Government is more uni- 
versal than that ‘‘the majority rules.” From 
the adoption of a Constitutional Amendment, 
tbrough the enactment of new laws in Congress, 
and down to the proceedings of primary meet- 
ines, this is the rule which governs all, the 
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standard to which all conform. The only 
appeal from this principle is to force ; and to 
force accordingly the Southern States lately 
appealed—with what success the world will 
never forget—against the mujority, which 
placed in power a President whose political 
views were not theirs. This principle, in fact, 
is only a corollary of government of the people 
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by themselves. Since, by the constitution of 


human minds, unanimity on any subject is im- 
possible, the only solution of disputed points, 
the only arbiter of conflicting views, is the will 
of the greatest number. Is it not, therefore, 
most strange that, on questions most nearly af- 
fecting our social relations, on questions con- 
cerning the rights of individuals towards one 
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another and towards society, we should exact 
from a jury of twelve men an unanimity neither 
expected nor required from any other delibera- 
tive body? 

With many other of our judicial forms, this 
peculiarity of unanimity in the jury*has de- 
scended from our English ancestors, and, as 
far as we can see, has nothing but the venera- 
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tion attaching to ancient forms to be urged in 
its defense. _Even in England, the highest 
authority has condemned it as far as it relates 
to civil cases, and a change was strongly re- 
commended by the Commissioners appointed 
in 1830 to report upon the Courts of Common 
Law. They said: “It is essential to the 
validity of verdict that the jury should be 
unanimous, and, regularly, they are not allowed 
to be discharged (unless by consent of the 
parties) until such unanimous verdict has been 
returned. It is difficult to defend the justice 
or wisdom of the latter principle. ‘ It seems 
absurd that the rights of a party on questions 
of a doubtful or complicated nature should 
depend mpon his being able to satisfy twelve 
persons that one particular state of facts is the 
true one. * * * And the interests of justice 


reem manifestly to require a change of law on this 


subject. 

In Scotland, the jury, or assize, in criminal 
cases, consists of fifteen, and decides by a 
majority. In France, between 1791-—when the 
the jury system was first introduced there— 
and 1848, a period of fifty-seven years, the law 
respecting verdicts by a majority in criminal 
cases was changed no less than twelve times! 
At first ten votes were required for a verdict of 
guilty. Under the Revolutionary tribunal, the 
aumbsr of the jury was reduced to eleven, 
then te nine, and afterwards to me 
was netessary there should be a majori a 
verdict of guilty or not guilty. The 
Directory red the verdict to be unanimous 
in every case. Other changes took place at 
iifferent periods, and unde the Republic that 
followed the revolution of February, 1848, the 
majority was required to be nine. This, how- 
ever, was found to lead to an alarming number 
of aequittals, and, finally, the law of the 9th 
of June, 1853, established the rule of a simple 
majority for a verdict of guilty, which con- 
tinues up to the present time. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the prac- 
tical injustice that results from requiring 
swelve men to agree upon a disputed fact, 
ander penalty of leaving the fact for ever judi- 
cially undecided, or only decided by thé enor- 
mous expense and waste of time of a new 
trial, which may again, in its turn, be indeci- 
sive. No one who reads the proceedings of 
our courts, both criminal and civil, can fail .to 
have been struck .by the practical denial of 
justice to the suitors, who, after wearisome 
delays, and enormous expenses for witnesses, 
finally obtain a hearing, only to be dismissed 
from court with permission to begin all over 
again, because one j cannot, or will 
not, understand the evidence which has carried 
conviction to the minds of eleven others. 

We have shown that in Scotland and in 
France, a majority of the jury suffices for the 
purposes of justice, and that in England, such 
a system has obtained the sanction of the 
highest judicial minds, although the change 
has not yet been adopted there. In this coun- 
try, from the characters of our citizens who 
are called to act as jurors, such a change. is 


Hence comes a certain sturdiness of thought, 
and strength of opinion, which refuses to be 
warped by weight of authority or the impres- 
sions of other minds. When to such charac- 
ters you add integrity of purpose, and a spice 
of obstinacy which self-reliance habitually en- 





considered essential t) the ends of justice? 
We are convinced it is not essential, and the 
sooner this ‘‘ preposterous relic of barbarism,” 
as it is called by Mr. Hallam, is done away 
with, the better will it be for the interests of 
justice. = 

In Scotland and in France the majority of 
the jury governs in criminal cases, but it will 
be observed that in England it is proposed 
stili to exact uniformity in criminal cases, leav- 
ing civil cases only to be decided by a majority 
of the jury. It is obvious the question is quite 
open to discussion ; and it is worthy of consid- 
eration whether, in involving life or 
death, the fact of a eg 
dict of guilty, might not often paralyze 
the arm of justice, and produce a sort of com- 
promise in the infliction of punishment, which 
cannot be justified on any of principle. 
We doubt whether it 
a prisoner a pal Pal caches 
guilty only by a majerity, And on. 
principle eould a punishment be in- 
flicted? If the th 
verdict is right, theJaw ought to take its 
course—exeept so far as mercy may inter- 
yene. If it hesitates because the jury differed 


i 
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in opinion, and therefore remits the penalty of 
death, surely it has no right to consign a man 
to imprisonment for life when it did not dare 
hang him because it doubted whether he was 


guilty at all. 
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CENTENARY OF ANIERICAN 


METHODISM. 
By Rev. Abel Stevens, Li..D. 


Ts year will be memorable for the Cen- 
tenary celebration of American Methodism. The de- 
nomination has completed the plans of its jubilee, even 
to the publication ofa ‘‘ Centenary Book,” and various 
“Tracts.” It observed the first Sunday of the year with 
preparatory sermons and devotions, It intends to 
“make a year of it,” and the financial results promise 
to be unprecedented in the history of Christian liberality 
in the New World. Oneof our own citizens has already 
pledged a quarter of a million of dollars. The church 
proposed, in the outset, to raise two millions ; it is 


five millions. Nearly all these gifts are to be devoted 
to education. It is designed to establish a fund of two 
or more millions, the interest of which shall go to the 
seminaries and colleges of the church, present and 
prospective, but the principal be transmitted, unim- 
paired, to the Methodists;who shall repeat the cele- 
bration in 1966, e . 

The epoch of Methodism in England is 1739, when 
Wesley, Whitefield, the Countess of Huntingdon and 
their associates, laid its foundation. Its general Cen- 
tenary was celebrated, therefore, in 1839, when the 
American church raised about half a million dollars for 
denominational purposes, 

But American Methodism has its own memorable 
epoch. Its origin was singularly humble and singularly 
interesting. Wesley, in traveling and preaching through 
Ireland, in 1758, found, in the county of Limerick, a 
strange community of Germans, exiles froio the Palati- 
nate on the Rhine, and therefore called “ Palatines,” 
As they had no preacher using their own language for 
60 years, they had sunk into incredible demoralization; 
but the Methodist “Itinerants” got in among them, 
and at a subsequent visit Wesley describes them as 
thoroughly reformed. They had erected a large Method- 
ist church; there was now “no drunkenness, no Sab- 
bath-breaking, no swearing, no dle house” among 
them; their “ dilligence had turned all their land into a 
garden!” The great Founder affirms that “three such 
towns,” as these Palatines possessed, “could not be 
found anywhere else in Ireland or England,” and a 
historian of Limerick county (himself not a Methodist), 
years later, poigted to them as a model agricultural 
community, who had improved the value of real estate 
in the county. 

In 1760 a company of this interesting people emigra- 
ted ‘to New York; among them were the Emburys, 
Hecks, Sweitzers, Dulmadges, and others, whose 
names are yet familiar among us, through their highly re- 
spectable descendants. , Philip Embury had been a 
“ Jocal brother” of Methcdism in Ireland, but being a 
modest man and of outlandish speech, he did not ven- 
ture to preach in New York. The little Palatine com- 
pany therefore fell away trom their Methodistic dis" 
cipline. Barbara Heck, however, had her old German 
Bible, and was faithful to it. On entering, casually, 
one day, the house of one of her friends, she saw 
there a company of her “ backsliding” countrymen, 
playing cards; she “exhorted” them, doubtless in 
warm Methodist style, and, seizing the cards, threw 
them into the fire. Thence she went to Embury’s 
house, and admonished him to begin immediately 
to preach again to them, warning him that their “ blood 
would be required at his hands.” She went out, 





and soon returned with his first congregation, consist- 
ing of five persons. Thus began, in 1766, American 
Methodism, in the private house of Philip Embury—of 


which we give a picture—and thence it spread out till it 
became the predominant form of Protestantism in the 
New World. 

Embury’s house was soon crowded. One day_a 
military officer, in full regimentals, appeared in the 
humble assembly, not without creating a sensation 
among them; but his devout participation in their 
worship quickly allayed their anxiety, by proving that 
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he was one of the fraternity, though whence he had 
come none of them knew. At the close of the service 
he reported himself as Captain Thomas Webb, of the 
King’s service, but a soldier of the Lord, and a 
spiritual son of John Wesley.”” We give a portrait of 
him; he is a notable character in Methodist history. 
Wesley had made him a local preacher; the Govern- 
ment had sent him out as barrack-master at Albany; 
hearing there of these few Methodists in New York, he 
hastened to the city to see them. He wore a screen 


| over one of his eyes, for he had lost it in fighting, 


under Wolt, at Quebec; he had also been wounded at 
Louisburg. He immediately began to preach to the 
new church, and preached with power. A preacher in 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac—80 Eng........ 15 cents | regimentals, with his sword lying across the Bible 


before him, was an exciting spectacle to the populace. 
All the little city (comparatively) of that day was 
stirred. Embury and his good Captain had to beat up 
for larger quarters. They hired a “rigging loft,” of 
which we give a sketch. It is famous in Methodist 
annals, and canes made of its old timbers are precious 
relics throughout the denomination. But the rigging 
loft could not long suffice, and “Old John Strat 
Church”’ soon rose, though with the humblest preten- 
sions, as our illustration shows. Embury, being a car- 
penter, made with his own hands its pulpit, and, after- 
wards mounted it, and preached the dedicatory 
sermon. It has been rebuilt several times, and is 
to-day a very neat, though simple structure, and 
one of the most sacred’ monuments of the city. 

Captain Webb was a mighty preacher; he was com- 
pared to Whitefield, and Whitefield, sdid a rustic hearer 
very aptly, “‘ preached like a lion.” The elder Presi- 
dent Adams used to delight to hear him, and speaks of 
him, in his published diary, as “the old soldier—one 
of the most eloquert men I ever heard!” Having for- 
tified Methodism in its new chapel, the Captain went 
preaching through Long Island, New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, Delaware, Maryland, etc. He founded the 
denomination in Philadelphia and other places. He 
spent about ten years in the Colonies, building up the 
cause with all his might, At the revolution he returned 
to England, and there “died in the faith,” honored 
by the whole Methodist world. He was a gallant, 
generous, devoted and most lovable man. 

Embury kept at his religious work till Wesley sent 
over missionaries, or regular Methodist preachers, when 
he gladly resigned his pulpit to them, He retired with 
a little colony of his friends to Salem, Washington 
County, New York, where he died in 1775. He was 
buried on the farm of one of his Palatine friends, 
after reposing there for more than half a century, 
without a stone to mark the place, his remains were 
disinterred, with solemn ceremonies, and borne by a 
lege procession to the neighboring Ashgrove burial 
ground, where his monument records that he “ was the 
first to set in motion a train of measures which 
resulted in the founding of John street Church, the 
cradle of American Meth and the introduction of 
a system which has beautified the earth with salvation, 
and increased the joys of heaven!’’ His family, with 
other Palatines, subsequently founded Methodism in 
Canada. 

This article has already sufficiently referred to some 
of the features of our engraving—Embury’s house and 
grave, the old rigging loft, and old John Street Chueh, 
Captain Webb, etc. Of the two Wesleys we need say 
nothing; they are known throughout the religious 
world; the one as the great apostle and legislator of 


| Methodism, the other as its ufrivalled hymnist, whose 


lyrics are fast finding their way into the hymn books ot 
all English-speaking churches. Adam Clarke and 
Joseph Benson have been the recognized ‘‘ commenta- 
tors’’ of Methodism; their great works on the Holy 
Scriptures have done more, perhaps, than anything 
else for the training of the Methodist ministry through- 
out the world. We give a picture of St. Paul’s Church, 
asan example of the latest architectural phase of the 
denomination. It has similar, if not quite equal, 
edifices now in Boston, Newark, Philadelphia (lately 
begun), Wilmington, Chicago, etc. Our central portraiis 
represent the present bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 

Francis Asbury, of whom we give « likeness, is con- 
sidered the representative man of American Methodism. 
He was its first resident Bishop, and the first Protestant 
Bishop consecrated to the office in the Western hemi- 
sphere. He wasa heroic, a gigantic character, preaching 
almost daily for half a century. He travelled over the 
Union at the rate of about 6,000 miles a year, equal to 
the circumference of the globe every four years ; he 
presided at no less than 224 Methodist Annual Confer- 
ences, and ordained more than 4,000 preachers. He con- 
tinued to preach when too old and infirm to stand in 
the pulpit, but had fo sit in it, and often to be carried to 
and from it. He began his episcopal in 1784, when 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized, and 
whea it comprised less than 16,000 members, and but 
80 preachers. He fell, in death, when 71 years old, at 
the head of an army of more than 211,000 members, and 
more that 700 preachers. He had kept the Methodist 
hosts moving, by his own activity, for 45 ycars. 

The success of American Methodism is one of the 
greatest marvels of religions history. The little con- 
gregation of five persons, in Embury’s house, in 1766, 
has multiplied to thousands of churches, from the 
northernmost frontier of Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Nova Scotia to California, and the whole 
land isdotted with Methodist chapels, many of them 
elegant structures. There are now in the United States, 
in the different branches of Methodism, 1,901,164 com- 
municants; three non t members 
of its congregations for each communicant (which is 
considered a very safe calculation), it has under its 
infinence 7,604,655 souls—between one-fitth and one- 
fourth of the whole national population. But the 
tounders of Methodism in New York were founders of 
it also in Canada, and Methodism has in its congrega- 
tions about one-fourth of the population there. Ag- 
gregately, there are now, in the United States and 
Canada, as the result of the Methodism of 1766, 1,972,770 
church members ; nearly 14,000 travelling preachers ; 
15,000 local preachers; 200 colleges and academics, with 
about 33,000 students; 30 periodical publications, from 
the Child’s Paper to the Quarterly Review, and about 
8,000,000 of people. 

Methodism, throughout the world, is now estimated 
at 3,000,000 of members and 12,000,000 of hearers, 

state the Protestant population of the globe 
at 80,000,000. According to this estimate, the communi- 
cants ot Methodism alone constitute more than 1-27th 
of all the Protestantism of the world. As these 80,000,000 
of Protestants, however, include all the Protestant popu- 
lations, whether “ professed” Christians or not, the 
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Methodist part of this mass, according to the above 
figures, must amount to between one-sixth and one- 
seventh of the whole. 





Franchise and Representation. 


The Congressional Joint Committee on Re- 
construction, consisting of six Senators and 
nine Representatives, have agreed to the fol- 
lowing amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, which will require to its adop- 
tion the votes of two-thirds of both branches 
of Congress, and the subsequent ratification 
of the Legislatures of three-fourths of all the 
States of the Union : 
all becmpartionel among pong Beaten, onich 
may be included within this Union according to their 
respective numbers, coun the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed ; 
provided, that the elective franchise shall , be 
denied or abridged in any State, on account of race or 
color, all persons of such race or color shall be excluded 
from the basis of representation. 

This is substantially the same provision 
which exists in the Constitution of the State 
of New York, which provides that in calcu- 
lating the basis of representation, ‘‘ aliens and 
persons of color not taxed,” shall not be 
counted. It pravides, in effect, that South 
Carolina, for instance, shall not have three 
members of Congress over and above what 
her white population would entitle her to have, 
unless they shall really represent people who 
have some voice in their election. The pro- 
visions of this amendment would apply to all 
States where suffrage is based on color, whether 
worth or South, although practically the 
effect would be felt sensibly only in the late 
Slave States. As we have several times had 
occasion to say, unless an amendment of this 
kind be embodied in the Constitution, the 
whites of the lately rebel States will be repre- 
sented in Congress by thirty-three more mem- 
bers than an equal number of whites in the 
loyal States, and will come back into the 
Union with thirteen more representatives than 
they were entitled to before the abolition of 
slavery ! . 

Apart from the question of the prudence of 
continuing to these States such a disproportion 
of political power, we are to consider whether 








it is just to the white men of the North to per- | 
| total immigration, as well as the German immi- 
| gration, shows a large increase over the preceding 


mit them to be overborne by what are prac- 
tically the votes of four millions of black men, 
but cast without their consent by the whites of 
the South! Of the equity of such an amend- 
ment as that proposed, there can be no ques- 
tion. 





Norarne better evinces the truth and strength 
of republican institutions than their self-reliance. 
They ¢an endure the severest criticism and admit 
the utmost license of censure, while such gov- 
ernments as France cannot tolerate even the 
mildest form or expression of dissent or ani- 
madversion. Not a week passes but some Eng- 
lish, Belgian, German, or American newspaper ‘is 
suppressed in the French, but more especially 
the Parisian, post-office. The imposture of im- 
perialism confesses its weakness by all of its acts, 
but in none so much as its attempts to repress 
criticism and dissent. 
have published in New York several newspapers, 
in foreign tongues, organs of French pretension 
and Spanish vain-glory, hostile to our institutions, 
sustained by foreign subsidies, misrepresenting 
our policy, villifying our institutions, and libeling 
our society from day to day and week to week, 
and yet permitted to go on their base and dis- 
reputable career, without hindrance, and with 
only now and then a reproof which is only mild 
because it is contemptuous. American generosity 
is like that of Uncle Toby to the fly, ‘‘ go away, 
wretched insect, the world is large enough for you 
and me!” That is the prevailing sentiment as 


regards the Franco-Arstrico-Hispano organ in | 


this city, called the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
Through disreputable work and abuse of 
America in its columns, several seedy specimens 
of humanity, of Gallic origin, have succeeded in 
obtaining a cheap red ribbon in their button- 
holes, and a sufficient amount of money to pay 


for a fillet and perhaps a glass of absinthe daily | source of the Rio Pucura, falling into the Lake of | whose 
—highest ambition of fellows who might better | Titicaca, and the other running northward, forming 
have been cooks or tailors—as most Frenchmen | the source of the Rio Vilcanota, which, under its suc- 
in America have been, except when they were of | °es#ive 


e higher “profession” of dancing-masters. 
last number of the French organ is sad over 
the suicide of the wretched Admiral Pareja, who 
shot himself in the South Pacific, because the 
Chileans captured one of his vessels. But to com- 
fort its readers and illuminate the garlic-scented 
back rooms of low restaurants, where itis regarded 
as an oracle, it invents, out of whole cloth a sup- 
plement to the story, to the effect that the 
Covadonga, the vessel captured by the Chileans, 
had been retaken, and that the Esmeralda, the 
sole Chilean vessel of war, had been put to flight. 
Now these men of the Courrier had no such in- 
formation. They invented the intelligence, and 
debased ism so far as was in their power— 
which, fortunately, was not much. They hope 
the news is true, in order that the momentary 
stain that attached to a European flag may be 
effaced. Unless European flags keep within their 
proper sphere, our fragrant friends will find that 
both tache and flags will disappear together. If 
Spain prosecutes her contest with Chile and 
Peru, it will be at the expense of the overthrow 
of the Bourbon dynasty. If Louis Napoleon per- 
sists in Mexico, it will be at an equal cost. 





Tar Emperor of the French held his annual 
Jevée on New Year’s Day, and expressed a hope 


On the other hand, we | 
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that he might “angur a long day of peate and 
prosperity for the world,” a prophecy which, as 
the augur is also Cwsar, may possibly be realized. 
At least the peace may, but prosperity must wait 
till Europe ceases to keep every tenth male in 
idleness, in order that he may at some future 
period protect the other nine. Europe is at peace 
just as a soldier is at case when marching under 
& hot sun in full accoutrements. Suppose the 
Emperor in his zeal for the prosperity of the 
world reduced the army ot France one-half! 





THEorIEs as to the origin and derivation of 
languages are as numerous, almost, as the per- 
sons writing on these subjects. The latest notion 
on the subject, and which certainly has novelty to 
commend it, is that of Dr. Longmuirr, who says : 


“When a subject is proposed for discussion or de- 
scription, it is surely ‘somewhat remarkable that so 
many of the words appropriate to the subject should 
begin with the same jetler. It is this consideration 
that probably would lead down to the roots of our 
language, and might probably discover the cause why 
it is difficult altogether to eradicate alliteration from 
our speech. Thus, were we take gold as an 
we should find that under some as; it , and in 
others gleams ; all at it, and many groan under 
it, when they have received it in gowpens; it gilds the 
saloon, it glitters on the brow of beauty, and excites 
the e of the multitude; it has been used as a to 
the loquacious, a goad to the indolent, a to 
the poet, and rarely as a gift to the meri This 
subject, however, belongs rather to the profound 
philologist than to the mere describer of the externals 
of our English poetry.” 


Tue extent of country covered by the lately re- 
bellious States is shown in the following compara- 
tive table. It will be seen that the so-called 
“Confederate States” were larger, by thousands 


Portugal, and the Germanic Confederation, inelud- 
ing Austria and Prussia, all put together, as the 
table I hold in my hand shows: 











Area in square miles, Avea in square miles. 
England oeeeseceecs 50,922 SNE scéacceces 61,357 
¥ VANCE . 2.00. eseee 205,671 | North Carolina.... 45,500 
Spain and Portugal 219,491 | South Carolina.... 28,000 
Germanic Confed- Georgia........... 58,000 

eration, includ- Alabamsa.......... 50,722 
ing Austria and Mississippi ....... 47,156 
Prussia......... 244,414 | Louisiana ........ 41,256 
Arkansas ......... 52,196 

Tennessee......... 45,000 

Florida........... 59,260 

Bese ccccccccce 237,507 

ee 720,498 Total. .c.ccccse 725,956 





Dunrine the year 1865, Germany furnished by 
far the largest contingent of the immigrants land- 
ing in the port of New York, their number amount- 
ig to 82,894, against only 56,046 Irishmen, The 


years, as will be seen from the following table : 
Total Immigration, German Immigration. 





863 «+ 155,223 38, 263 
1864...... 185,208 53,929 
1865...... 200,009 82,894 





Gustave Dorzis to illustrate Tennyson’s “‘Idyll’s 
of the King.” As he is not acquainted with the 
English language, so as to be able to read, one 
has to be made for him, which may fail to impress 
the artist with all the beauties and subtle mean- 
ings of that fine work; but if the translator 
executes his task well, there can be no doubt that 
the clever French illustrator will find abundant 
matter to inspire his prolific and wonderful pencil. 





LAKES WITH TWO OUTLETS. 
To the Editor of the London Atheneum : 
I was among the Andes two years ago, when I re- 








ceived a copy of the Athenwum,in which were some 


| communications on the question of lakes with double 


| 
| 


} 


outlets, all apropos (if I remember aright), of Dr. | 
Speke’s discoveries in Africa. A few weeks later I 
travelled from Puno, the principal town in the great | 
Terrestrial Basin of Lake Titicaca, to Cuzco, the Inca 
capital. In doing so 1 was obliged to pass the “‘ divide’ 
between the Titicaca basin and the slope of the Amazon. 
The dividing point in the Pass of La Raya, in lat. 
14°.30'S., lon. 70°.50’ W., and 14,600 feet above the sea, at 
the base of the great snowy mountain of Vilcanota. At 
this point, lapped in the very crest of the “ divide,” is 
a small lake or tarn, the waters of which seem to well 


| up amid masses of peaty and vibrating turf, looking | 


| 


| that any extraordinary or special growth of the turt on | 


| its excavating power is probably not great enough 
permanently exclusive 





clear but dark under the cold, steel-like sky of that | 
inhospitable region. A few water fowl sipped the | 
sinister waters of this inky tarn, around which were | 
the ruins, perfectly traceable in plan, of a number of | 
Inca tambos—retreats for travellers, such as Spanish 
civilization has failed to preserve, much less to provide. 
From this lake, only a few hundred feet across, two dis- 
tinct streams were flowing, one southward, forming the 


names of Vilcamayo, Urubamba, and Ucayali, 
forms, probably, the true parent stream of the Amazon. 
The streams thus emerging from the Lake of La Raya 
were small—mere rivulets at the time of my visit, 
which was at the height of the dry season, (t.¢., winter), 
but I presume they are considerably augmented when 
the rains commence to fall. I think it ‘not impossible 


one side of the tarn or the other, might throw its | 
waters north or south, as the case might be, and, | 
perhaps, ultimately -give them a specific direction. 
But the amount of water flowing out is so small that 
to give either stream channel, 
Yours truly, 
E. GEO. SQUIER. 

New Yors, January, 1866. 








TOWN 


New Yonr« is, just now, in the full swing of 
her dissipation. It has taken her three months of cold 
weather to awaken; but, having awakened, she goes it, | 
To say nothing of the private dissipations, those that 
never reach the public ear or eye, there are always some 
going on of a gigantic kind, calculated to astonish quiet 
people and make them somewhat doubtful of the sanity 
of the town. Of this sort are the great balls which bring 
together their th da, and sweep away the nights in 
merriment, dancing, and music. Some of these have 
gone by, and some of them are to come. The Light 
Guard has been and gone, and done it—and magnifi- 











cossiP. ! 


cently they have done it. Their annual ball has become 
& rallying-point for fashion, and each year’ sees it im- 
prove; each year we meet there the old familiar faces, and 


And then, before this paper reaches its half million of 
Teaders, the 7th Regiment ball will come off, and this is 
promised to be the affair of the year. We shall look 
after it, perhaps illustrate it, and send its beauties down 
to posterity. 


After this comes the Arion and Liederkranz, each og 
which used to draw its thousands, but this year expert, 
tell us that they will both be failures, for the simple 
reason that the managers have made an attempt to de~ 
stroy the goose that lays the golden eggs. This they 
are attempting to do by charging too much for their 
tickets. The first demands $10, the second $15, with 
an extra charge for extra ladies. To the Arion this is a 
doubtful experiment, though we will 
struggle through, though not with an attendance such 
asin past years; but to the Liederkranz it is certain 
death. We know mapy habitual ball-goers, and, without 
exception, they declare that they will not give $15 for a 
ball ticket, and that they will not go. Tt is nut yet too 
late for the society to change its determination, and we 
hope it will, Ifthey have done this to guard against 
the entry of improper characters, as they assert, no 
greater mistake can be made. The improper characters 
are the very ones that will come anyhow, and the high 
Price of tickets will not deter them. They always-have 
plenty of money, which they will spend lightly, and they 
regard their presence at such gatherings as s matter of 
business. We assure the gentlemen managers of these 
balls that when they do anything to keep away the crowd 
that has made the attractions of the past years, they will 
kill their balls past all resuscitation. 

The Arion Soci: 
a7 se en te Seaat secwtion of Gute 
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or dances p-rformed. This is con 

night, when the room is cleared of tables and chairs, and 

dancing commences, which 1s kept up till 

Attached to the main room are supper and - 

rooms, and all the conveniences 

—_ = a a individual in a 

will provide any one having the entree or society badge 

with a fool’s cap, aad relieve him of i f 

the evening, keeping it subject to his call all through 

the season. Such is the reception of the Ario 

and the way that our German fellow-citizens enjoy them- 
e 


selves, 

Talking of amusements brings us nat to th 
sk:ting, New York has had a te time peyrg Ay alas, 
for the uncertainty of all human ess, a heavy fall 
of snow, followed by rain, has sent the ice into a 
of the past, and has usurped its place. This has sen 
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In the face 
a Same. 
. Booth, at the Winter Garden, has varied himself 
with doing “ Pizarro’’ and “‘ Ruy 
ouses 


version, that shows the re 
At Niblo’s we have Miss of us 
with “* Leah,”’ and her house densely every night. 


man; she has made her mark—a mark that can never 
iterated while such a thing as a drama ig recog- 


nized. 

At Wood's New “ The Balloon W: 
been withdrawn, hme} 
ful near my” are retained. 


Chanfrau good th’ 

At the B way, Owens goes on with “Solon 
Bn ga lye is old. His 
does astonish us, there is nothing 
on the stage to equal it. ied 


H 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
The number of unpardoned rebe' 
anoam file in Washington io etated es 
follows : ‘* Seven hundred of them fall under the $20,000 


clause; members of rebel congress, 86: ex-United 
State officers, 132; ae 127; t 
rebet civil officers, 82; ex-cfficers of United Beste 
navy, 


i 


—— A mevement is on foot to crect a monument to 
Henry Winter Davis, in Baltimore. Over $: 
been subscribed for the purpose. —— 
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stake for all 
three mile heata, $1,000 2,000 to 
pee F mad wn gt that two of the 
three turf emg E and Kentucky, 
before running elsewhere, and run. The race is 
open to all other horses, in case two of the three-named 
horses run: entries to be made before April ist; the 
race to be run on Wednesday of the week of the spring 
meeting. 

— A bill is in Congress to amend the natu- 
ralization laws, by out the words “free white’’ 
where they occur, so as make all persons, except 


—— Among the instructions passed by the House of 
ee ee ee ne the Comeniites of Ways 
ee ale expediency of requiring 

to invest in 


e 
? 
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— The following 
a letter from the Departmen yr iE 
woman claims to be the widow, by marriage 

volun , for whose second widow he had 
filed a claim for pension: “‘I hive not seen Mrs. A. for 
more thans year, I have heard lately that the dead 


~ 


outa Seaman 7 is & emer r 
ct & 

railroad from the Mississippi river through the southern 

tier of Minnesota counties to the Missouri river. The 

capital is $10,000,000. 
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Sie oemmaabon sca tny at Soa Suge i 
whieh precisely the same redress will be the 
negro as is afforded the white man. The Governor, in 
recommending + 2 ws “While we insist 
alton of the everning clase, lot us Tully and uly 
its regponsibilities.”’ 
——— Thea._new United States Telegraph line, west of 


Ga., resolutions uni- 
Augusta, = hey “J Lsepesing 
addition of the 


, Sir Wylde set aside a reputed 
een en ee and ruled that a testator 
another the task 


gorgeous chambers, 
adorned marble columns, one or two 
statues, fine, anda bust ot Brittari- 
cus of the best period of art. Ostia 


to time ofthe 
—— After many perils, the scheme for erectiny an 
arch@logical museum at Athens seems to be pat iu 
og The Greek goverment has granted a site for 
edifice on St. Athanasius’s Hill, and ed the 
plans proposed by Professor Lange, of M' 
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ELECTRICITY AS A_ VITALIZING 
ACENT. 


Tue celebrated physician, Du Bois, 
who made electricity a 


were invited to be present. When all was an 
electric was given to the corpse; m to the 
surprise of all present, it opened its eyes. and 


more 
This set them thinking. If electricity had such life- 
giving power to the dead, what must it be to the living, 
who are sick and ailing? So it was at once adopted as 
a vi agent with the most beneficial results. 
on the New a Institute, No. 8 Union 
uare, electricity —. are the curative 
Re ae of diseases. The faculty 
the Institute have,madwe the science of electricity 
their special study, and have done wonders in curing 
the most obstinate and stubborn diseases. The last 
— On aeintn establishment verifies this state- 
men persons registered, 4,875 have been 
cured, and 657 described as benefited; the remaind:r 
have not yet been heard from. For nervous, pulmonic 
ap oueioe, and in all diseases involving a 
deficiency of vital power, there is no doubt that elec- 
—as the John Wesley said—is a thou- 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE INDIAN T&iBES—THL SIOUX MAKING MEDICINE.—FROM A SKETCT BY C, MOBLLMAN, 


. 


SUPERSTITIOUS RITES OF 
TRIBES. 

Tue superstitious rites of savage nations 

will ever posecss strange interest to enlightened minds, 


so closely do they resemble the religious observances 
of the classic Greek, the barbaric Goth, and the in- 


INDIAN 


vincible Roman, of ancient days. The accompanying | 


sketch presents most forcibly to the imagination the 
** modus operandi”’ of the Sioux in ** making medicine,”’ 
or, as would be said in the English language, invoking 
the assistance of their gods before venturing their lives 
upon the field of battle, or, in the common parlance of 
the Indian races, the war-path. 

When an expedition for hostile purposes has been 
fairly decided upon by the council of a village or tribe, 
the High Priest, or, in other words, the “‘ Big Medicine 
Man,” gives notice to the Indians that there will be a 
meeting of the whole tribe at some auspicious time, 
which is generally in the evening, for the purpose of 
‘making medicine.” As the time approaches, the 
chiefs of the war-party and the medicine man array 
themselves for the ceremony; this is done by denuding 
themselves of all superfluous clothing, retaining only 
thet which decency requires, and placing on their heads 
a kind of mask, which completely envelops the head 
and blindfolds the wearer ; this mask, however, is worn 
only by the assistants ; the mask worn by the “ medi- 
cine man” is usually part of the skull of a buffalo with 
horns attached, which is put on the head in such a 
manner as to leave the wearer s partial use of his eye- 
sight, the only obstacle to his complete visi-n Being the 
difference in distance between his own visual organs 
and those of the animal through whose eye-sockets he 
is gazing. All being prepared, and the hour arrived, a 
fire is lighted, around which the whole village take 
their stand, leaving an open circle of some 35 or 40 
feet in diameter in their midst. The first part of tne 
ceremony which then ensues reminds one forcibly of 
the sacrificial observances of the Jewish nation, as de- 
lineated in the Old Testament, the only obvious differ- 
ence being in the animal sacrificed and the manner of 
death. The dog whose unlucky fate it is to pronitiate 
the anger of the ‘‘ Great Spirit’ and obtain for the 
Indians his countenance and assistance, is brought into 
the limits of that dusky circle, and there hung by the 
neck till dead. This method of killing their’ offering, 
is, we believe, peculiar to these prairie Indians, for 
though the *‘ Meriahs’’ of Khoondistan are killed by 
suffocation, and the human sacrifices of some other 
savage nations by strangulation, produced by pressure 
with bamboos, yet we had never heard of any nation 
who deliberately hung the victim®s of their sacrifices 
until acquainted with these western savages. The dog 
being dead, the “ medicine man’”’ and his assistants, 
who have, during his expiring struggles, been dancing 
around him to the music of a wild chant, extemporized 
for the occasion, take down the carcass, and while one 
of the assistants is engaged in cutting it up in small 
pieces, with a view, no doubt, to its easier digestion by 
their gods, (of course by proxy, for the delicious canine 
morsels are eaten by the “medicine man,”’) the re- 
mainder continue to dance around the fire, flourishing 
their tomahawks and other i of war, and 
chanting some low, monotonous tune, occasionally en- 
livened by some hideous yell; this continues without 
intermission until the dog has been completely dis- 
membered and fairly roasted, when the chanting and 
dancing cease, and the actors in this munamery partake 
of a plenteous supper of dog-megt, after which the 
dancing becomes more general, the ceremonies being 
carried usually far into the wee sma” hours of the 
night. 

Though far from believing in the efficacy of these 
proceedings, we yet think that as a religious observance 
this ‘‘ medicine-making”’ of the Sioux will not compare 
unfavorably with the superstitious rites of our own 
ancestors, before the light of Christianity had revealed 
to them the error of their ways. 





THE COUNT OF POZES DULCES. 

Down Francisco Frias, Count oF Pozes Dut- 
ces, is now one of the best known men of Cuba, not less 
on account of his talents and attainments, than because 
he is at the head of progressive ideas in his country. 
Although approaching 70 years of age, he is physically 
and mental'y active and vigorous, of fine preserce and 
elegant manner. Addicted to books from earliest youth, 
cultured through travel in Europe and the United 
Staies, he fills with admirable tact, ability and useful- 
ness the post of editor of El Siglo, one of the leading 
daily journals of Havana. Aside from his editoral duties, 
the Count of Pozes Dulces has published eeveral works 
on several indusirial subjects. His life has heen some- 


THE COUNT OF POZES DULCES, EDITOR OF “‘ EL SIGLO,” HAVANA, CUBA.—PHOTOGRAPHED 








v hat stormy, and ha; not been free from political per- 
secution. He was once rich, but his pen is now the sup- 


port of those years to which most men look forward | 


as a period of repose. 


DUCK SHOOTING ON THE CHESA- 
PEAKE. 


Wart one of us that has not smacked his 
lips over the precious bird? How many of us that 
have welcomed them with hospitable hands to the 
range of our fowling-pieces, and bagged them with a 
shudder of delight ! 

The canvas-back duck returns from its breeding 





BY 


N. MESTRE & ©0O., HAVANA, 


| places at the north about the Ist of November, and 





during the winter extends its visits to the southern 
parts of the seacoast of the United States. It is not 
unfrequently shot in the eastern part of the Great South 
Bay of Long Island, in Long Island Sound, on the 
shores and bays of New Jersey, at Squan Beach, Bar- 
negat, Egg Harbor, and in the estuary of the Delaware; 
but, in all these localities, it is but a common duck, in 
nowise superior to any other, and decidedly inferior to 
the red-head. 

It is only in the Chesapeake Bay, about the confluence 
of the Potomac and Gunpowder Rivers, where it be- 
comes itself the king of all wild fowl. This excellence is 
attributable solely to the p: culiar food which it finds in 


that estuary, a plant cuinmonly known as wild celery, 
botanically as the zeslera vaiisneria, or valisneria 
Americana, which is on no account to be confounded 
with the zostera mcrina, or common eel-qrass, This 
plant, of which the canvas-back duck is so fond, 
that it derives from it its specific name of valisneria, 


grows on shoals, where the water is from eight to 
nine feet in depth, which are never wholly bare. It has 
long, narrow, grass-like blades, and a white root some- 
what resembling small celery, whence it has its vulgar 
name; although it is unnecessary to say that it has no 
real connection whatever with that plant. This grass is, 
in some places so thick as materially to impéde a boat, 
when rowed through it, by the opposition it affords to 
the oars. It is on the root alone of this grass that the 
canvas-back feeds. For these roots the canvas-backs 
dive assiduously and continually, tearing up the grass. 
and strewing it on the surface of the water, in long, 
regular windrows, like hay from the mower’s scythe. 
‘The duck rises to the surface as soon as he has obtained 
the reward of his labor, in the shape of his favorite 
root, which he cannot swallow under water; and, before 
he has got his eyes well open, says Mr. Wilson—though, 
with all due deference to the eloquent pioneer of 
American ornithology, it may be well donbted whether 
so expert a diver as the canvas-back ever shuts his eyes 
—is robbed of his meal by the impudent widgeons, or 
bald-pates, as they are called in Ameriea, which never 
dive, but, being equally fond of the root of the valis- 
neria, depend on their adroitness and agility to rob the 
industrious canvas-backs. 

On this account the bald-pates congregate eagérly, 
as far as they are allowed to do so, with the canvas- 
backs; who, however, live im a constant state of con- 
tention with their thievish neighbors, and, being by far 
the heavier and more powerful fowl, easily beat off the 
widgeons, who are compelled to retreat, and make 
their approaches only by stealth at convenient oppor- 
tunities. With the canvas-backs also associate the red- 
heads, the scaups, or, as they are called in the Chesa- 
peake, the black-heads, and some other varieties, with 
which they feed on terms of amity. 

Tae excellence of the flesh of the canvas-backs causes 
them to be much sought after for the market, but in the 
waters which they frequent they are so strictly pre- 
served by the real sportamen, who abouna in that part 
of the country, and have obtained the control of most 
of the shores, that the worst methods of poachingare 
prohibited. The canvas-backs will not fly, like geere 
and many of the species of ducks, to decoys; and the 
anchoring of batteries on the feeding flate, and the 
sailing after the birds on their grounds with boats, are 
not permitted under any circumstances, which has 
preserved thus far this delicious fowl from extermina- 
tion. The ordinary mode of killing them is by shoot- 
ing them on the wing, from behind screens, or blinds, 
2s they are termed, of reeds, arranged on the project- 
ing points of the lard, over or in the vicinity of which 
the fowl are compelled to flyin going up or coming 
down the bay, to and from their ieeding grounds, 
The velocity at which they fly, as well as the height 
of their course, renders it extremely hard to hit them; 
and a great allowance must be made in taking aim, in 
order not to shoot far behind the object, which will 
surely be the case if the sight of the gun be laid directly 
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n the passing fowl. Add to this, that the feathers 
on the breast of this duck, as of many others of the 
family, are so closely compacted together, of so thick 
and elastic texture, and so matted by the aid of the 
oil from the gland in the rump with which the bird 
lubricates them, that any ordinary shot, striking on 
the breast, as the fowl comes towards the shooter, will 
make no more impression than it would on the breast- 
plate of a French cuirassier. The best and most 
deliberate fowlers, therefore, when they have time to 
do so, let the flights pass, and then shoot them with the 
grain of the feathers. 

A remarkable propensity of these birds is to be 
attracted, with a most singular and insatiable kind of 
curiosity, by the appearance of any unusual sight on 
the shores; and anything of this nature will induce them 
to leave their feeding groun ‘s, and swim in great flocks 
of thousinds together, pe ‘fectly fearless, or rather 


PUCK SHOOTING ON CHESAPEAKE BAY BY NIGHT—S AILING ON 7s DOCES. 


reckless, to the places where men lic for them in 
ambush. It is said that the scaup, or black-head, can 
be allured in this manner more easily than the canvas- 
back; and that the red-heads and widgeons, when they 
are alone, cannot be deceived at all, though, when in 
company with others, they will fall into the same 
error, and accoMpany the flocks to their own de- 
struction. Advanage has been taken of this habit to 
ensnare the unwary birds to their ruin, by a system 
which is called toling. It is thus practiced: A long 
range of screens is set up along the shore, within a few 
yards of the water mark, behind which the shooters 
lie concealed, with small openings at intervals to 
permit the egress and ingress of a small cur-dog, the 
more like a fox the better, and so also the od@er his 
appearance and more remarkable his color, who is 
taught to run back and forward in front of the blinds, 
performing all sorts of curious tricks and antics, to 


PUCK SHOOTING ON CHESAPEAES BAY—TIHE 


attract the attention of the fowl. So soon as this object 
is attained, they will swim up in a body within easy cun- 
shot; and so totally are they infatuated and demented 
by their curiosity, that so lobg as the shooter holds 
himself concealed, and the dog continues his deceptive 
gambols, so long can the stupid birds be drawn up, to 
receive volley after volley, until they are decimated or 
destroyed, perfectly regardless of their dead or wounded 
companions, through which they will continue to 
advance on the muzzle of the gun. The only thing 
necessary to be observed in this sort of shooting is, not 
to overshoot the flock, which the novice is sure to do, so 
deceptive is the effect of shooting over water. 

The plan adopted by the oldest shooters is, in taking 
aim, to see the whole body of the nearest fowl, in a 
flock of hundreds, in clear relief above the sight of the 
gun, and then the charge will fall into the middle of the 
throng. By good sportsmen, toling, and indeed any 


BLIND, 


other way of shooting canvas-backs than on the win 
trom points, is held rightly to be rank poaching. When 
the rivers begin to freeze, vast numbers of all these 
varieties of ducks congregate at the open air-holes, and 
fearful slaughter is made of them in hard weather at 
such places; and as many, it is said, as 88 canvas-backs 
having been killed at a single discharge of a heavy gun. 
Wounded canvas-backs are expert divers, and are ex- 
tremely difficult to recover; wherefore it is usual, 
always, to be accompanied by a good Newfoundland 
retriever. 


Tue celebrated artist who crowed so natur- 
aliy that the sun rose three hours before its time, has 
recently finished a picture. of the moon, that’s painted 
with such wonderful fidelity to nature, that it can’t be 
seen in the daytime. 





—— ——————— 
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DECEIVED. 
BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


Brow from the north and blow from the east, 
Oh, piercing April wind, 

For truth is rare as the century plant, 
And a friend is hard to find ; 

And thou art warmer, with all thy-sting, 
Than the soul of human-kind. 


Smile in sunshine, and weep in rain, 
Oh, changeful April sky! 

For traitors are common as forest leaves, 
And life is a gilded lie. 

And thou art less fickle, with all thy caprice, 
Than the crowd that pass me by. 


T had a love, and I held her dear 
As the red rose holds its heart, 

And I said, “‘Come want, or come toil to me, 
She never shall feel their smart.” 

And my love grew cold in a single month, 
And the next we were wide apart. 


I had a friend, and I held him true 
As the needle to the pole, 
And I said, “‘ My comfort is not afar, 
Come pain, come shame, or come dole.” 
And my friend turned false in my sorest need, 
‘And oceans between us roll. 


I prayed a prayer for cold love and false friend, 
Nor other word did I say, 

Then I shut the hurt down into my heart, 
But it gnawed there night and day. 

It gnaws there still. Sweet Christ, I think 
It never will go away. 


Then change with each hour which dies, oh, sky, 
And bitterly sting, oh, wind! 

For vain, vain longings before me rise, 
And useless regrets behind ; 

And on all the broad earth there is not a salve 
For this hurt of heart and mind. 


“CALISTA.” 


BY SANS SOUCL 








CHAPTER I.—THE HOME BY THE SEA. 


All day tpn eee 
x cottage wall; 

And the t, softly 
Like a mantle wrapt all, 


No sounp save the solemn murmur of the sea- 
waves rolling over the sandy shore broke the 
monotonous stillness of the sunset hour on Gal- 
veston Bay. The royally-tinted clouds lay piled in 
crimson and golden glory, smiling on the spark- 
ling foam-crested waves, that sang their mournful 
music, like a spiritual chant, through the slowly 
dying hours. 

Two figures were roaming, to and fro, with 
steps that kept sweet measure ; one lithe, grace- 
ful, and bewildering as a syren’s; the other com- 
manding, proud, elastic as a monarch’s. Voices 
were blending melodiously as the evening breezes 
when they meet. 

“You know not what you ask, Marcus Heath. 
I cannot be your wife!” and the words seemed to 
pass the pallid lips of the woman with a wailing 
agony, as the hand, which had rested on the 
strong arm, was withdrawn, and she stood alone. 
Very beautiful she looked then—this wild maiden 
by the sea, with her creamy, creole complexion— 


heart, and bear you to ahappier home, though 
colder clime ?” , 

“Nay, you must not, will not, reproach me, 
when I tell you all. Listen!” and to and fro the 
—_ walked again, while only the woman 

“Twenty years ago I was saved from ship- 
wreck—a little baby, one year old. My parents 
were lost. I could murmur but « single word in 
my lisping voice—‘ Calista.” gp tb bmp ee 
nized, and ‘father Worden’ (as I have been 
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not fit wife for Marcus Heath ; and, most of 
too proud to submit to criticisms from the 
and cultivated. I possess refinement of 
at least. No, go to your proud Virginian 
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“And does my darling think I desire to marry 
for aggrandizement? Oh, no, sweet 
one. I seek you as my wife, T love you, 


and, whatever your limited opportunities for im- 
proving your intellect, IT know you to be good and 
true, and refined im feeling beyond many wha 
have lived in palaces, and beautiful as a dream. 
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a turned, fired by the generous intpulses of 
his r.ature, by his gallantry and on, and again 


taken the young girl’s hand; his arm stolo softly 

about her waist, and, as he bent his head to press 

bie to her upturned brow, he whispered, so 
the winds could scarcely hear : 

“* Let my heart be your home, Calista, and sor- 
row shall never reach you. Only promise to be 
my wife.” 

Show me a woman over the breadth of the 
world who has the power to resist an appeal 
from the man she loves. Calista was no prodigy. 
She was so happy in her beautiful confidence 
that, had the gates of heaven opened to her then, 
she would have refused to enter without Marcus 
Heath. Therefore she answered fondly : 

“Tf you love me, as you say you do, then my 
life is but a poor return for such devotion ; but, 
such as it is, it is trebly yours, if that were pos- 
sible! But, dh, Marcus, never let any other 
earthly passion move you to desert me. Were 
this to happen, I would follow you to the ends of 
the universe, and die at your feet. "This would be 


my vengeance. . 

She trembled with passionate excitement ; the 
color burned upon her cheek, end her eyes fairly 
blazed in their liquid light. Awed and fascinated 
by the intensity of devotion he had aroused in the 
breast of this child of the sea, he only kissed her, 
and said: “My life, my love!” very softly; and 
she was satisfied, and radiantly happy. 

When the twilight shadows fell, and the hollow 
murmur of the sea grew hoarser, the lovers 
turned towards the little cottage, which stood 
about two hundred yards off, upon the jagged 
jutting of a cliff, which frowned on the waves 


below ; and, there, Calista busied her- 
self in home for the evening meal ; 
and Marcus H with a kind of dreamy pleasure, 


watched her every movement, saying, smilingly, 
to himself : ‘‘ She is mine !” 

“Pathér Worden” her—caressed her— 
called her his “‘ waif” *“ daughter,” and seemed 
to be inspired into activity and talkativeness by 
her mere presence—so entirely were the old 
man’s heart-strings twined about his foster dar- 
ling. 


Never did the moon rise and smile over 
sweeter picture than could be seen that eve at 


Cottage: Father Worden, the fisherman, 
the stranger, Marcus Heath, 


CHAPTER Il.—THE FAREWELL-—THE WANDERER. 


The last kiss is given— 
The last clasp of the hand— 
And the wanderer goes forth 
To his own native land. 


Nor many days longer did Mareus Heath linger 
at the Cottage ; for, having accomplished his de- 
sire in winning the heart of Calista, he felt the 
imperative necessity of going to Virginia to “‘ make 
some final preparations,” as he assured her, when 
he would return for her. 

** And you will come back, Marcus? You will? 
—and you are not deceiving me?” The sweet face 
was tearful and earnestly eloquent. 

“Come back, Calista? Why, surely, my dar- 
ling! And I even want you to count the days, 
and see what an ardent lover I am, for I'll be with 
you before the seasons change!” 

They were standing on the sea-shore, and the 
little boat which was to convey Marcus Heath and 
the old man Worden to the town, about three 
miles down the bay, was gaily riding the gleaming 
waves. The sunshine brightened everything with 
ite kisses but Oalista’s face. 


escaped 
it is Cupid’s jewel ; while its color is deep, as it is 
now, I remain constant; when it pales, I will 
Good-bye.” 


make 

said, for she'll be miserable till 
you do; and, then, I’m getting old mighty fast, 
and I’m feeble, too.” 

After a few additional words they parted, and 
Marcus Heath breathed more freely when he 
found himself, ten hours later, on a homeward 
bound vessel. Old memories of the beautiful 
affiahced he had left in Richmond, months before, 
began to revive in his heart; and he pictured 
glowing scenes of how she would meet him ; her 
joy—her surprise—and he grew quite excited ; 





but suddenly, amid those bright anticipations, 





there rose a melancholy, intensely painful. It 
was his farewell to beautiful Calista, the pearl of 
the sea. And, with real emotion, his heart 
resolved to be true to her. 

Alas! how soon these flimsy resolutions of 
erratic" passions fade or change—their basis 
governed entirely by the selfishness of external 
surroundings and physical comforts and enjoy- 
ments! 

Hurried back to the scenes he had left eighteen 
months before—to the rush, and glare, and 
excitement of a life in the marts of the world— 
Marcus Heath could not long support his 
unstable principle of constancy to the fond heart 
he had won; but in the “Last Day,” when the 
good and ill shall be summoned before God's 
tribune, these broken hearts will rise as wit- 
nesses against the trembling accused. 

The days were counted, with hopeful yet tearful 
waiting, by the dark-eyed Calista, until season 
after season changed from shade to shine ; until 
death, like a grim-visaged horror, stood without 
the cottage-door, silently waiting for the dying 
old man, who had but one tie binding him to 
earth--his foster child; until desolation and 
despair crept up beside her, as she sat weeping, 
alone and weary, above the flickering flames of 
the hearth-stone ; or in the pale sunshine which 
hovered mournfully over the old trysting-places 
among the cliffs; or on the white, sandy beach, 
where the hollow murmurs of the sea moaned 
their ceaseless chant. But the shadow of Marcus 
Heath never fell over the threshold again, and 
Calista, stricken dumb with grief, realized that 
she was forsaken and broken-hearted, wretched 
and hopless in God’s wide world. 

One night, when the moon smiled with solemn 
tenderness on the little home whose purity and 
happiness had been cruelly desecrated, Calista 
stole down to the shore and untied the little 
boat, which lay floating calmly at its safe moor- 
ing, and, springing in it, she hoisted the gleaming 
sail, and putting out to sea, sat down to meet her 
death, with yearning and tender sorrow for the 
** grace of days that were dead, and could never 
come back to her.” . 

** Where God directs me now, on the boundless 
track of the sea, I will go ; even if it be to the depths 
of the coral caves, where the mermaids sleep,” 
she said, clasping her hands softly together, 
while her dark eyes, too burning for tears, looked 
over the sleeping waves, while their pearly crests, 
kissed by the gleaming moonbeams, floated away 
to touch the sky. Three suns rose and set before 
the little boat ceased its roaming over the waters. 
Then a steamer, bound for a northern port, hove 
to and captured it, 

“A woman, by Jove!” said the captain of the 
craft ; “‘and pretty, too; there is a key to this 
mystery, which we must discover.” 

And he had the fainting girl attended and 
ministered to, as tenderly and respectfully as if 
she had been his sister. 

When restored to her reason, she concisely 
gave this information, and no more : 

*T lived on the coast of Galveston Bay—my 
father andi. He died three months ago, and 
nothing was left to me but starvation, and I pre- 
ferred to die upon the open sea rather than there ; 
and so I unloosed our boat from its mooring, 
believing God would direct me to a northern port, 
where I could find the only living friend I claim 
on earth—my brother.” 

“Where does he reside?” asked the good- 
hearted captain. 

**Somewhere in Virginia. God knows where. 
Richmond, perhaps. I am not confident, though.” 

“Well, we first touch at Wilmington, N. C., 
and I will afford you the means of getting to 
Richmond. And I am only too sorry that I 
cannot aid you farther in your search. Yours 
was a venturesome undertaking.” 

And he went away, suspecting more than his 
delicate feelings would allow him to express ; 
while Calista, deep in thought, planned how she 
would wreak her revenge. 

CHAPTER I1I.—THE WELCOME HOME—THE OLD BE- 
TROTHAL ORGAN-GRINDER. 


The world is dark with shadows— 
"Tis a “ wilderness of woe,” 
But, thank God! where gloom lies densest 
sunbeams come and go! 


Tue twilight shadows were gathering softly 
over the city of Richmond, lights were gleaming 
through half-drawn curtains ; bazaar windows and 
chemist shops were brilliant with their thousand 
rainbow hues and flashing jets of gas. All was 
tumult and bustle, when Marcus Heath, after two 
years of exile, stepped from a “hack,” and rang 
the door-bell of a modest, tasty residence, on the 
corner of Grace and Ninth streets. The door was 
almost irhmediately opened, and exclamations of 

and surprise greeted him from the servant 
- & had answered the signal : 

“Oh!. Massa Marcus! de dead is come ter 
life 1” 

The excitement attracted attention in the par- 
lor, and the master of the house, stepping in the 
hall to inquire the cause of disturbance, was 
equally surprised and delighted; heartily em- 
bracing onr hero, he led him in the room, saying : 

“ Our wanderer has returned safely, and hand- 
some as ever! Come, Nettie, no shy blushes; I 
know you're happy!” 

This was the home of Mr. Craigg. Nettie 
the affianceé to whom his heart t 
left the Cottage, and it was a joy 
which he received from every mem 
family. 

** Oh, dear Marcus,” the little lady said, when they 
sat alone enjoying that sweet converse of the 
soul, so infinitely precious to lovers, “I feared 
you never would come back, when the months 
vanished, and we never heard of you. And, then, 
when the report came that the Adrienne had been 
shipwrecked—and we knew it was the vessel in 
which you had embarked—we all gave you up as 
lost ; and I was so miserable !” 














‘But misery did not kill you, did it, ma belle?” 
and the gay gallant pressed the white hand, 
which rested in his own, tenderly. 

**No; that seldom happens for broken hearts, 
but I had made a very firm resolution to be an old 
maid!” and a merry laugh rippled over the sweet 
lips of Nettie Craigg. 

** But that resolution must be abolished instant- 
er, for I shall not yield my claim to you; a claim 
which I won three years ago; and I want my 
darling, as soon as possible, to designate the day 
when her smiles and blushes will brighten and 
beautify my home on the “ James.” 

Mr. Craigg being consulted, it was decided that 
Nettie should go from the shadowing “‘ roof tree” 
when the accustomed festivities welcomed in the 
New Year. 

Almost half a year of freedom yet, for it was 
only September. And Marcus had been from the 
cottage on Galveston Bay since the fall, twelve 
months before; but travelling to Havana, and 
from thence to New York, he had not reached 
Richmond until all hopes of his return had faded. 

It is useless to deny that many times in his 
thoughtful moments, his memory—aye! and his 
heart—reverted to those beautiful days when he 
roamed with Calista on the shore of the sea, 
listening to the musical murmur of the waters, 
and wooing her in his own, irresistible way ; but 
no resolution dawned, to return to bear her from 
that music-haunted shore to his happier home. 
No! Calista was romance—Nettie Craigg was a 
tangible reality, And then he put aside the re- 
membrances, which made the blushes burn upon 
his cheeks, in spite of his control ; and, finally, 
almost forgot that he had ever been shipwrecked 
and saved, been loved and remembered, in the 
shadows that played on the shores of Galvesten 
Bay. 

One day in December, so bright and balmy, that 
it seemed like a sweet prophecy of the coming 
spring, Marcus Heath had called for Nettie 
Craigg to take a promenade in the “ Capitol 
Square ;” and with her hand upon his arm, chat- 
ting pleasantly together, they had just issued 
from the house, when an organ-grinder walked 
quickly past them. It was a woman. 

**Oh, Marcus!” exclaimed Nettie, ‘‘do look at 
that beautiful organ-grinder! Now is she not 
lovely? And so picturesque!” 

Marcus Heath turned his face towards the 
woman, and as he did so, he met her eye; every 
vestige of colér faded from his cheek, while his 
lips fairly gasped “‘ Calista |” 

But she was gone, and as Nettie Craigg wes 
with him, he could not follow her. 

** Why, Marcus, what is the matter? You act so 
strangely !” said the young girl, wonderingly and 
anxiously glancing in her lover’s face. 

“Nothing, oh, nothing ; only a chance resem- 
blance to an old friend made me start.” Then to 
himself—“ It was Calista; there were never other 
eyes like hers ; and she looked as if she knew me, 
too!” 

The walk in the “square” was not pleasant, as 
had been anticipated, and before almost any other 
promenaders retired, they returned to Nettie’s 
home. But a few moments did Marcus Heath 
linger there, either, for, professing ‘‘ urgent busi- 
ness,” he hastened down the street which the 
organ-grinder had taken, but no sign did he 
receive that any such character had passed that 
way. Inquiry could avail him nothing, for there 
were so many persons of that class in the city, 
that their coming or going never attracted atten- 
tion ; and at a late hour, after a weary and useless 
search, he sought kis room at the ‘‘ Spotswood,” 
worn in body, and troubled in mind. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BRIDAL— 
THE ILL OMEN. 
The moonlight, calm and silvery, 
As a maiden’s dream of love, 
Was smiling ’mid her canopy 
Of fleecy clouds above; 
When a song, like t wailing 
Of a fettered soul in » 
Rose softly on the ev: air, 
Then died away agin, 

Ir was the night before the bridal, and no happier 
heart throbbed than that of Nettie Craigg; but 
Marcus Heath sat alone in his room, smoking 
earnestly, as if striving to drive away bitter 
memories. While engaged thus, the sound of an 
orgag was heard beneath his window, and, as if 
fascinated, charmed by some magic power, he 
listened to the wailing song, which floated up 
with the solemn music, filling his soul with a pro- 
found sadness, 

The night was terribly cold, but, going to the 
window, he opened it, and looked down on the 
great, hurrying crowd on the street below. Just 
in front of the hotel door, a little group of boys, 
men, and women, had paused to hear the song 'of 
the organ-grinder, whom he had seen before. Her 
face was raised to the window, and through the 
distance Marcus Heath trembled beneath the 
despairing eyes of Calista, the Pearl of the Sea. 
He could not move. Spell-bound, he gazed down 
—down in the depths of those eyes, while his 
heart was tortured by the passionate wretched. 
ness in her beautiful voice. Clear as the echo of 
the droppings of a crystal spring, through the 
wintry air rose the words she sang, and he knew 
they were for him : 

Down on the sandy shore of Galveston Bay, 

Where the storm- ravee and the sunbeams play, 
Lived a maiden with her sire, y and free, 

And the wind sprites named her Pearl of the Sea! 
And the wind sprites named her the Pearl of the Sea! 
there rose a wild storm, and waves dashed ‘gainst 
th By 

And a stately ship went down, to ride the sea no more: 


But the mermaids fondly laid upon the beach 

A form, where the storm-king’s wrath could never reach, 
And Calista, roaming down by the sea, 

Found the dying hero. Oh, rous, it was thee! 
Found by Calista, the Pearl of the Sea! 


When the sunbeams shone, love, upon the smiling sea, 
Loving and beloved, then, we watched the hours fice; 
And Calisia’s fond heart held one image fair, 


When Marcus said “ Farewell!” and left her weeping 
there! 

When Marcus said “ Farewell!” and left her weeping 
there! 
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ick the seasons changed from shadow to shine, 
gut you n:’er pm hn love, to bless this heart of mine. 
I followed but to give back the love you gave to me, 
Down ’mid the shadows that slept by the sea, 
Down ’mid the shadows that slept by the sea! 


And then to die, love, kneeling at thy feet, 

Gazing in those eyes, love, so bright, so blue, so sweet; 
Till then, farewell, love—farewell love to thee! 

Angels soon will call me, the Pearl of the Sea! 

Anzels soon will call me, the Pearl of the Sea! 

The song died away—the spell was broken. 
Turning, assailed by a thousand emotions, Marcus 
Heath caught up his hat and hastened from his 
room. Once on the street, he sought in vain for 
the organ-grinder. She had vanished, and the 
group dispersed in the hurrying crowd. 

“« My little man,” said-he to a newsboy, stand- 
ing near the office door, “which way did that 
organ-grinder go, who was playing just a moment 
ago?” 

ee Down the street, mister,” replied the urchin. 

“No she didn’t, neither,” said another, coming 
up; “she turned round the corner here.” 

Marcus Heath hastened away in the direction 
designated, while the little fellow, with a knowing 
wink to his comrade, laughed heartily. 

“Smart chap, he! He might a-knowed she 
didn’t turn down that corner, when I told him.” 

** What made you tell him so, then?” 

“Gump! That was a sly way of gitting ‘change !’ 
and away he ran to catch up with Marcus. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, breathlessly, ‘you've 
turned down the wrong corner! This is the way.” 
Leading him back, he said: “I charges some- 
thing for showing you.” 


Marcus Heath’s hand trembled, and the lips of his 
bride turned white with sudden fear, as they heard 
the words and remembered the letter; and an 
ominous look of wonder, like a cloud, drifted over 
the faces of the brida! train, which was not im- 
mediately dispelled in the glow of the bridal feast. 





CHAPTER VI.—DEATH AT THE BRIDAL FEAST. 


Aye, perfidious lover, look, 
Till your soul grows sick with pain, 
As out from the grave of the past 
The memories rise again, 
And ask of your heart if God 
Can forgive your bloody crime, 
Or blot the stain from your life, 
Through cycles of endless time? 

Tue table was spread for a royal feast, and the 
glow, and radiance, and beauty of all Richmond, 
were gathered within the walls to consecrate with 
jest, and repartee, and wine, the bridal of the popu- 
lar belle, Nettie Craigg. 

Smiling and bowing, blushing and replying, she 
stood beside her happy husband, receiving with 
unequalled grace the compliments and encomiums 
showered upon her by loving relatives and ad- 
miring friends. 

The wine sparkled while the hours sped on, 
rose-wreathed and radiant, as a song of love on 
the lips of Bacchantes. Just as the convivial 





spirit of the party began to wane, the dining-hall 
doors were thrown open, and a regally beautiful 
woman swept into the room with stately steps. 
Her velvet robe, in unbroken sweep, left its dark 


| train upon the tapestry carpet. Her dead-white 


Marcus put half a dollar in the shrewd young- | 


ster’s hand, and hastened away again, amid the 
silent laughter of the rogue, who went off gaily 
for a ‘ spree.’ 

Nettie Craigg sat alono with her mother, gazing, 
with dilated eyes, upon the heaps of snowy linen, 
silk, satin and laces, which were strewn around 
the room, upon every conceivable support. 

“Mamma,” she said, “Ill try on my bridal 
attire.” 

No sooner proposed than accomplished. Stand- 
ing, with admiring glances, before the mirror, 
she cried out’: 

** Now, my veil, mamma!” 

** Yes, darling.” 

And from its silver covering Mrs. Craigg lifted 
the fleecy lace. Shaking out the folds, before 
putting it on Nettie’s head, it partedin her hands ! 

**Oh, such an ill-omen!” cried Nettie, with tears 
in her eyes ; ‘‘I wish I hadn’t tried it on!” 

“No, no; it is only a flaw in the lace, darling.” 

But an anxious look stole over Mrs, Craigg’s 
face, which a smile could not hide. 





CHAPTER V.—THE LETTER—THE ORGAN-GRINDER 
AGAIN, 
It came like a wail of sorrow, 
For a cherished treasure lost, 
Or a cry of sudden anguish, 
When a ship is tempest-tossed. 

Netrie CRAIGG was standing, amid her attendant 
maids, radiant with the snowy beauty of a youthful 
‘bride, when a servant hastily entered, and said: 

‘* Miss Nettie, a strange-looking woman left this 
letter for you, and went away without waiting for 
an answer.” | 

And he handed her a dingy little note, written 
in a cramped and almost illegible hand : 

“You are happy with the bridal-wreath upon 
your brow, but it cannot last for long. Marcus 

eath is a perjured lover, and when he fires and 
wrongs a Southern heart, the dagger of remorse 
must enter his soul! Send up a prayer for him 
and yourself, destined as you are to be a maid, a 
wife, and a widow in one day. CaLisTA.” 


The agitation of the young girl was extreme, 
and amid the startled glancesof the surrounding 
ladies, and whispers of ‘* Who could have sent it ?”” 
Marcus Heath entered. Nettie handed it to him; 
ne read it, started, colored, then, commanding 
self-control, said fondly ; 

“ At least, Nettie, have never proved unfaith- 
ful to you. And while I fear not for myself, have 
faith in me. Come!” 

And with a proud and tender look upon his 
manly face, he drew the unresisting hand of his 
bride within his arm, and preceded his escorts 
from the room with a firm and stately step. 

The lofty shadows of the cathedral lengthened 
and deepened as the party wended their way to- 
wards the altar, amid strewn flowers and the soft 
perfume of burning incense. Every eye was in- 
tently gazing on the bride, every ear strained to 
catch the sound of her voice, but none noticed the 
trembling figure, wrappéd in a dark mantle, which 
stood just within the. doorway, and amid the full, 
melodious notes of the organ, and the angelic 
song of praise from the veiled sisters in the choir, 
none heard the gasping wail of dry agony that 
parted the lips of that same trembling figure, as 
it darted into the street : 

“Oh, God, and does he defy me? 
court the bloody deed ?” 

The last benediction pronounced, Marcus Heath, 
flushed and happy, was leaving the church with 
his bride, when, directly at the corner, there steod 
an organ-grinder, her dark dress fluttering in the 
wind, ber long, dark hair stealing from under a 
scanty shawl, which was pinned over her head, 
and her weird eyes glistening like those of a 
basilisk. Her organ was strapped over her 
shoulder, b&it resting half on the iron-railing 
round the cathedral, for support, and her hand 
was clenched about the handle despairingly, while 
the thin, red lips gaspingly parted for the song 
she sang: 

“ Death at the bridal, death at the feast, 
Flowers are gathered to fade, 
Woe for the widow, tears for the bride, 
And tears for the smiling maid. 


Does he 


“Death at the bridal, death at the feast, 
A dagger lies hid mid the flowers; 
Smile while you may, but find time to pray, 
For Death counts the perjurer’s hours.”’ 


Quick as the flash of a thought, the song ended, 
she hastened down the street, and vanished up 
the shadow of an alley. 





face and wan hands were the only light to an 
otherwise shaded picture; her dark hair was 
twisted in one massive coil at the nape of her ex- 
quisite neck, and fastened with a dagger. 

Every eye opened with amazement, for it was a 
strange face, and the bride looked equally un- 
conscious of who advanced towards her as her 
guests ; but on she glided, without pause or hesi- 
tation, to the head of the table, where stood the 
bridal pair. 

Marcus Heath had his .ace turned from her, 
engaged in earnest conversation with some friend, 
and did not observe her presence until she stood 
close beside him ; then he started, exclaiming in 
a shocked voice : 

“Calista! Calista!” 

** Aye!” she answered, in a cold, steady tone, 
** Calista; and years ago, Marcus Heath, I told 
you, when you won my heart on the shores of 
Galveston Bay, that if wronged, my vengeance 
would be to die at your feet. I have struggled 
through untold suffering and crime to accomplish 
this vow ; and, therefore, you see me here to-day, 
like a cloud of midnight blackness above the 
golden radiance of your newly risen sun. You 
see, Cupid’s gem has turned to blood!” and she 
held up her hand, where a ruby ring was gleam- 
ing in lieu of the costly emerald. 

‘*Maiden,” and she turned to Nattie, “I pity 
your sorrow, and ask pity for my despair. I have 
been wronged, and my vengeance——” here she 
threw up her arm, and jerking the dagger from 
her hair, cried, in a sharper, quicker tone—“ is 
steady, swift and sure!” And before any hand 
could be raised to stay the blow, she plunged the 
glittering blade in the breast of Marcus Heath, 
and then, once, twice, to the hilt, in her own, 

Both victims to such unbridled passion fell ; she 
dead ; he gasping—dying. 

The bridal feast was broken up in alarm and 
dismay. The bodies were borne away into other 
apartments, and fainting and heartsick, the bride 
was taken to her own room, where, for many a 
weary day, she did not look out on the face of the 
world that had once so loved to smile upon her. 

Both wounds had proved mortal—Calista’s in- 
stantly, and that of Marcus Heath a tew brief 
hours after its infliction. A maiden, a wife, and 
a widow in one day—a world of joy, a world of woe, 
had Nettie Heath experienced. 

Yet, when the time of humble submission to the 
will of God dawned upon her heart—as it must to 
even those who suffer most, for hearts are essen- 
tially human—she said tearfully to her mother: 

** Perhaps this is for the best, mamma, even 
though so hard to bear ; for if my grief is so un- 
utterable, when he loved me in his dying, how pro- 
found must have been her despair, when she 
realized that she, too, had been loved—been 
wronged and deserted, A woman who suffers as 
she did, might dare to arrest vengeance from 
high heaven, and wreak it on the offender’s head, 
though an eternal woe were her portion !” 








BOUNTY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


In all history there is nothing so intensely 
interesting as that bearing upon Scottish life, and 
especially as connected with the warlike deeds of the 
Gaelic regiments that have from time to time been 
raised and sent forth to seal the devotion of their native 
land to the bond of union between herself and Great 
Britain. 

In the pages of an English periodical, an old Scottish 
army chaplain is giving sketches of these regiments. 
He writes: The gallant deeds of the Highland regi- 
ments in every quarter of the globe added to the 
general enthusiasm for Caledonians. It was long, in- 


deed, before the English government would believe [ Mills, when the ice pressed about them thicker than in 


that they could be trusted ; to have armed the High- 
landers about the begitining of the last century would 
have been deemed as much an act of insanity as to arm 
at the present hour the New Zealand Maoris. Scottish 
men were known to be under the ccatrol of their chiefs, 
and their chiefs, almost toa man, were devoted to the 
Pretender. No wonder, then, that the government 
h d before accepting their services ; it was not till 
1730—only one hundred and thirty years ago—that the 
first experiment was made. Six companies of High- 
landers were then raised, each company being indepen- 
dent of the other. They were known as the Jl reicudan 


| Dhu, or Black Watch, to distinguish them from the 


Seideran Dearag, or Red Soldiers. They derived their 
names from the color of their clothes ; the regular 
soldiers wore scarlet, as they do now, while the High- 


land companies retained their sombre tartan. There 
was no lakof men: gentlemen of good family were 
proud to serve as privates under their native officers ; 
for the whole country had been disarmed, and this in- 


Peace, never went forth without dirk cr claymore. The | 
cadets of good families were proud to serve, if only in | 
the ranks, because they were thus entitled to bear | 
arms ; and to carry @ weapon was regarded as a proof 
that the bearer was a gentleman. The pay privates re- 
ceive] was small to a degree, yet poverty was eo uni- 
versal that the pittance they took from government 
was not to be despised. They were stationed in small 
parties over the country, and seem to have discharged 
the same duties as are intrusted to the rural police at 
the present day. In 1739 four additional companies 
were raised, and the whole were formed into a regiment 
of the line. Such was the origin of the first Highland 
regiment in the service—the gallant 42d, still known as 
the Black Watch. The 92nd or Gordon Highlanders 
was raised in 1794 by the last Duke of Gordon, then 
Marquis of Huntly, and by his mother, the beautiful 
og witty Duchess Jane. The duchess used to frequent 
country fairs, and when she saw a lik th 
would ri every persuasion to induce Mite to eatiok. 
When other arguments failed, she would A 
= between her lips, and no young Hig ’ 
owever pacific, could refuse the botinty thus ered, 
One kiss of that beautiful mouth was worth . 
Three-fourths of Duchess Jane’s regiment were ° 
landers ; all the rest were Lowlanders, except 35 Irish- 
men, whom one of the officers was obliged to — 
Saute de mieux, to make up his complemen:. In 1825 the 
numbers were 716 Scots, 51 English, and 111 Irish ; in 
1857, 1,043 Scots, 7 English, and 40 Irish. The 
ent which retains the garb of the old Gaul 


other r 
is the 7 or Cameron Highlanders, raised in 1793 by 
Allan Cameron, of Errach, in the northern counties. 


About four-fifths of the men were Highlanders ; the 
rest were lish or Irish. In 1857 the ent con- 
sisted of 895 ts, 37 English, and 39 . Many of 
the men in these old Highland 1egiments bore the same 
name. We find, for example, in one regiment of 800 
men no less than 700 who have the word Mac 
to their names. In another we find no less than nine 
John Roses ; and Donald Macdon th 
was The t showed his ingenuity 
in distinguishing the bearers of the same cognomen 
jocular allusions to their personal appearance, 
must occasionally have been not altogether gra 
to the nick-named. In the same company there 
be Donald Macdonald with the red hair, Donald with 
the big feet, Donald with the legs, Donald of Skye, 
D of Harris, and so forth. all other means 
of dis his recruits failed him, the drill- 
sergeant recourse and ranked them as 
Coonstonally got contend amaiget es any Bamuan, 
0 so many 
and lost his temper. 


About the close of the last century the citizens of 
Edin h found much amusement in listening to the 
calling of the muster-rolls of one of the newly-raised 
indenstty of Wee sonpennte in distinguishing the oan’ 

en its in @ the coun’ 
less Macs and Donalds in their different companies. 
the guttural accent and imperfect 
speakers, who, if we may judge ae Se following speci- 
men, seem occasionlly to .have peculiar ideas of 
military duty :— 

“ Tonald Mactonald No. 5,” cried the sergeant, going 
over the muster-roll of his com: ° 

“* Here!” cried a voice so and abrupt that it 
excited a general titter in the ranks, and the unbounded 
in on of the sergeant. 

“ Here, yetamm’d rogue! Is that the way she speaks 
toa shen ? But we a’ ken Tonald’s liar, sae pit 
her @own absent, and tak’ her to the guard-room.” 

*“Tonald Mactonald No. 6,” continued the eant. 

There was no answer. The sergeant broke f into 


a sort of so : 

* Tonald No. 6 ; that’s my sister’s son 
frae Achallatus. Ay, ay, Tonald , she was aye a modest 
lad, that never spak’ till she was spoken to, so we'll 
put her down present.” 

And thus the sergeant went over the whole roll, ac- 
companying each name th mark which 


to the a mode of Sehting, it was be ay moony 
in the world. He discharged his musket, 
it aside, drew his bonnet over his brow, and rushed 
upon the foe, leaving all the rest to God and his own 
— broadsword. It was so that he conquered at 
pans and elsewhere, but it would be difficult 
to assert that his undisciplined valor rendered him 
superior to troops thoroughly drilled, or that the 
broadsword is more formidable than the bayonet. 
General Stewart, nevertheless, is of a different opinion : 
“From the battle of Culloden, where a body of un- 
disciplined Highlanders, shepherds and herdsmen, with 
their broadswords cut their way through some of the 
best disciplined and most approved regiments in the 
British army (drawn up, too, on a field extremely 
favorable for regular troops), down to the time when 
the swords were taken from the the 
bayonet wag in every instance overcome by the sword.” 
one of the skirmishes with the in 








A TERRIBLE ICE VOYAGE. 


Onz of the most fearful adventures that it 
has ever been the lot of pen to record has just occurred 
upon the Niagara River, in the neighborhood of the 
Falls, ending in the death of one person and the mortal 
danger of two others. The three actors in this fearful 
tragedy were, William A. Thompson, Esq., the Vice- 
President of the Frie and Niagara Railroad, a Mr. 
Warren, foreman oa the same road, and William Bart- 
lett, a colored boy. The origination was an attempt of 
the three to cross the river in a small boat. It was 
getting late in the , and in their eagerness to pro- 
ceed, they lost sight of the danger. Our correspondent 
gives the affair in these words : “ About half-past five 
o’clock the three pushed out into the stream. They 
found much difficulty in making their way through the 
ice which ran close to shore, and Mr. Thompson 
advised a return. But presently getting through the 
shore pack of ice they found clear water, and went for- 
ward confidently, meeting no obstacles untib they again 
neared the shore on the American side, near the Erie 


the first instance. Mr. Thompson then gave an impera- 
tive order to the boy to back away and return, but it 
was too late. They had entered so far that return was 
impossible. They were caught by the ice, wedged fast 
between ils grinding cakes, and could go neither for- 


bottom upward, and Mr. Thompson and Mr, Warren 
plunged into the water. The negro boy succeeded in 
leaping upon sn ice cake. Mr. Thompson sank once 
and came up, when he clutched the boat, made his way 
to the stern and climbed upon the keel. Here he saw his 
companion Warren sinking for the last time, a short 
distance away, and drowning before his eyes, while he 
was utterly powerless to help. He had scarcely wit- 
nessed this, when death rushed upon him again. The 
boat was once more struck, and rolled over. Again he 
sank, and again, on rising, he clutched the boat, which 
again had righted itself. Climbing into its stern, which 
sank with his weight two or three feet below the surface, 
“he sat for a time with the water to his chin. 

“It had now been dark for some time, intensely, so 
ois noth cine Teoria See 

. mn 0! 

ice drifting u; him. He put out his hi ~ 
away, -_; fecling it to be several inches thick, and ap- 


frantic yer. 
” now the wonderful voyage of the river, 
the dar t 


of ice. To all this Seonm, these Wek ani am 
cast-aways, along the cold waters of 
with the horri ot imminent death 


of iron armor, and he became incapable of — = 

cept as he slightly s his arms to keep them 

bl. All that he could do for himself was to 

cry for help, which he did steadily, and with the whele 

~ of his lungs, for hours. Fortunately, raees 
a ce 


cent in ev 

was capable of the coction. Ones, aoa 

vicinity of Lower Black Rock, he received a response 
from shore, but to his appeal for 

poh gg yin ty gE | oN 


the periled men who ap;saled to him. And so they 
drifted on beyond Black ‘ond Stra 
Island, past the head of Grand and steadily on 


; tT re of the river traversed—it was 
o’e. oO! e t. began to die in the heart 
of Mr. Thompson, stout anil ateexs as it was. He called 
to bis companion, , and gave him a mes- 


®° . for his wife and it should be his lot to 
vscape. His Cuoughts, as he ibes them, were very 
quaint and curious. They were too busy to give an op- 
portunity for fear, and death was faced calmly and 


“ And so they drifted steadily down, between Grand 
Island and the American shore, until] Tonawanda was 
passed, and the last houses either shore from 

before should be too late 
there, at the last, by the good pro- 


were by. But 
vidence of God, help did come. The shouts were heard 
on the Grand shore, its began to move fro: 


un 
house to house. The were running to- 
gether. the gleam of a lantern moved upon 
the river, and they knew that boats were 


out. 
“Mr, Thompson, when reached, had to be rolled into 
the boat like a log. He has taken off by Mr. Charl-s 





appears little the worse for his extraordinary experi- 


ence, 

“ Mr. Warren, who was drowned, was an elderly man, 
of about 55 years of age. He resided at Prescott, C. W., 
where, we understand, he leaves a family.” 





THE PELELE, OR LIP RING, 
Of the Manganja Women in Africa. 


Tue fashion of wearing rings as ornaments 
has, in different parts of the world, assumed most ec- 
centric varieties. Our ladies pierce their ears, and are 
charmed with the effect produced by the glitter of dia- 
mond pendents, but they shrink from the Egyptian 
beauty, with her nose riags, and are horrified at the 
squaws on the North-West coast, whose ears are dragged 
earthward by the imposed gewgaws. What will they 
say to the picture we now give of the lip ring, pelele 
(too pretty a name for a hideous thing), of the Manganja, 
or lake women, in Southern Africa ? 

“ The lake people,” says one who has recently visita! 
their remote region, “are by no means handsome: tie 
women—to use. our mildest term to the fair sex—a-e 
very plain; and really make themselves hideous by the 
means they adopt to render their persons beautiful and 
attractive. The pelele, dy pg A LT 

ladies; the most valuable 


the shape of a small 
quartz, and give the 
wearer the ap of having an inch or more of one 


| 








as3 ding the wht 

y, city, I passed the 

of execution. There, at the ot between 

wo crowded a large number of heads of crimin- 
———e exposed to public gaze, 

and seemed to attract little or no notice from the etrearns 


Cyne De ee ae. ody yp EE 
cages, arranged three and suspended trom 
the @f poten, paced os ap to support one another, 
as pile their arms. There were about twenty 





ward nor back. Another moment, and it had crushed 
the sides of their boat, so that it began to 4il rapidly 
and sink. The three immediately leaped out upon a 
cake of ice nearest at hand, which proved to be but a 
small one, scarcely larger than a door, and drew the 
boat partly upon it after them. Their hope was in 
being able to turn the craft bottom up and mount its 
keel, in which position they might be ficated by it ; but 
the mass was not large enough to permit such an opera- 
tion. Mr. Thomp then attempted to bail out the 
boat with his cap; but while doing so, the boy Bartlett 
cried ont that the ice was upon them again, and they 
had barely time to throw themselves into the half- 
filled boat when the piece upon which they had stood 





— - 4 ) mere were also hang- 
ing justers without cages. arough estimate, 
there must have been considerably over a hundred 
heads banging up. Ii appears that an unusually large 
number of criminals have been executed of late—as 
many, lam told, as forty ata time in ence of 

under sentence of decapitation ha accu- 
mulated for some months, the em: r’s death having 
for the time arrested the sword of justice at the capital. 
The decapitations are all performed by one man, who 
holds the offices of executioner and torturer by heredit- 
ary right, and receives a regular annual salary. He is 
stated to be very expert, and seldom to miss severing 
the head at one blow, the sword being wielded by him 
with both hands. As in the case of the executions at 
Tien-tsin, the neck 1s stretched by traction employed in 
front, while the criminal is stretched by force applied 
im the opposite direction. On the head being severed, 





was crushed by anothcr mass coming down upon it. 





dignity was deeply felt by a race who, even in times of 





An instant more and the boat was also struck, turned 


the executioner holds it up, and calls out the name of 
the malefactor.”’ - 
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TRUE VICTORS. 
BY R. V. B. 


“ Tnere are other battle-fields than those 

On which men’s bones lie bleaching,” 

And better lessons to be learned 
Than by such bloody teaching ; 

In every hour. as it speeds by, 

Is won some nobler victory. 

a 

Some steadfast brow is crowned above, 
With amaranths immortal, 

And angels lead the conqueror’s steps 
In triumph through the portal; 

And all earth’s grandest pageantry 

Is lost in one such victory. 


But not in glare of midday sun— 
Not where the world beholdest, 
And cheers and lauds with praises loud 
The strongest and the boldest— 
Not where earth’s worthless plaudits be 
Is fought and won such victory. 


And not to earthly might and power 
Such battle’s meed is given ; 

The weakest arm, the gentlest heart, 
Hath oft most bravely striven ; 

While crowds passed on unheedingly, 

It fought and won its victory. 


Not in one hour of pride elate, 
But in lozg years of striving, 

Throngh cloudy days and starless nights, 
A lifetime’s combat living ; 

God only and His angels see 

The cost of such victory. 


With poverty, or care, or pain, 
Or toil that never alters, 
Struggling to keep a cheerful mind, 
And heart that never falters ; 
And step by step, and day by day 
To trucst victory winning way. 


Learning to bear with hopes deferred, 
And stronger for the bearing 
To see each undertaking fail, 
Yet think not of despairing ; 
When seeming most cast down, to see 
Most surety of the victory. 


God knoweth now how many hearts 
Such batiles are enduring, 

How many heroes in His sight 
Their-victor’s crown securing ; 

Theirs seems the common life to be, 

Yet leads to noblest victory. 


Even we, as heroes in the strife, 
Sgnorant of our glory, 

May each be living, day by day, 
A theme for angel’s story ; | 

As weak and ignorant as we, 

Others have won this victory. 


It matters not, if in the dark, 
Unconscious what we're doing, 

Hf but with earnest, patient hearts, 
Our way we are pursuing ; 

For as our day our strength shall be, 

And God will give tho victory. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
“ BEUBEN’S WAB,” ETO. 





CHAPTER LVIIIl.—MR. SLEUTH HAS PHILLIS TAKEN 
CARE OF. 


Wauen the first feeling of terror, that thie sight 
of his master in so fearful a position inspired in 
the servant, wore off a little, he set to work to do 
his best to recover him. He gave him a draught 
of wine, and the wounded man’s spirit sensibly 
revived with the cordial. 

Then the man cut away the clothes that hid the 
wound—making a great ugly round hole through 
cloth, and linen, and-wool—till he saw the spot. 
touch it, Sleuth screamed with an- 

they both knew that the point of 
left behind, sticking in a rib 


Fortunately, the man had nerve enough to look 
steadily at the place ; and at last saw, as he wiped 


i 


“Very well ; but give me some more wine first. 
This dreadful fain tness——” 

He-wes, in fact, fainting, but tie wine acted 
powerfully ; and then an instant later—as Sleuth, 
with something like self-control, showed only in 
his horrified face the pain he felt—the bit was 
drawn forth, Some sticking-plaster and thick | 
pads of cloth, and a scarf, fastened diagonally 
across one shoulder, finished the business, and 
made Sleuth feel once more he was likely to live, | 
and to plot, and to triumph. 

Meanwhile, his latest victim sat there looking 
with the same stony aspect, giving now and 
then a terrible and long-continued shudder, gen- 
erally ending in low moans and sobbing cries ; but 


sir, you could walk ® bit—lean- 
ing on me?” asked the man. 

“Tl try,” said Sleuth, casting a side-look of 
inquiry at Phillis, as if wondering whether his 
movement to leave her might bring on a fresh 
crisis. What hed she done with the broken knife ? 


That question was answered as they passed her. | 


It was lying near her on the floor, dropped as if 

in some sudden feeling of moral paralysis. 
Sleuth’s pause and the direction of his eyes 

warned the servant what was on the floor. He 


stooped and picked up the knife, and then they 
went out and locked the door upon the unhappy 
woman who had come to show her fature husband 
how she had been preparing herself in the hope 
to please him. 

**She’s mad ; she must be,” said Sleuth. “I’m 
sorry I called her a murderess, for she seemed 
stung by it ; and it was that which made her re- 
peat my word so violently. I dare say you heard 
luer ?” 

“I did hear her say something like that, sir.” 
And then the topic dropped. 

** You had better go to Mr. Jarratt. You know 
his place ?” 

**The mad doctor, sir?” 

“Yes. Tell him to send a couple of discreet 
persons here as quick as he possibly can. Say 
discreet persons, as we are in danger ; and then, 
if he doesn’t like to keep her longer than a day or 

“two, I can have her sent to a criminal asylum. 
Perhaps that will be best—perhaps that wili be 
best,” he repeated, musingly. 

Within a couple of hours Sleuth, th. man- 
servant, and two brawny keepers, the 
door, and there found Phillis squatted on the 
floor, gazing at the just rising moon, and saying, 
as she turned hér head and saw them: 

“I’m glad you’re come. Isn’tshe bonny? I 
wanted somebody to see her with me.”” Then she 
added, in a lower voice, ‘‘ Why doesn’t he come, I 
wonder ?” 

Sleuth was at that moment gazing on her—pity 
for her growing just in proportion as he saw his 
own safety from her secured. 

‘Take care of her, I beg you,” he said to the 
men, as they took her away. ‘I respect her and 
her godmother very much indeed. Poor old lady! 
this will be a sad blow to her. Poor things! poor 
things! Pray, take care of her.” 





CHAPTER LIX.—PRIMROSE GATHERING. 


Mr. Sleuth the first act of a new tragedy, Clarissa 
took a basket, and with her two poodles at her 
heels, and an old tame jackdaw on her shoulder, 
| came to gather primroses in her favorite little 
wilderness behind the cedars. 

The birds’ nests looked big and burly in the 
light, airy network of green leaves and buds 
above her, and the setting sun shone warm upon 
| the place. The poodles ran down, and barked at 
| the little stream chattering over the stones ; the 
| old jackdaw hid his head from thesun in hair almost 

as golden, and his mistress sat down upon the 
| bank, rested her round elbow in the luxuriant 
| neglected grass, her cheek in her hand, and fell 
| into a reverie, 

The poodles got tired of barking at the ob- 
stinate little stream, and came up the bank with 
tongues hanging out, and fell down panting at her 
feet. One by one the sunbeams crept out of the 
little dell—one by one the pale primrose clusters 
began to gleam in the shade, 

A little loose earth came tumbling down the 
bank. The dogs looked up and barked, the jack- 
daw changed legs and Clarissa 
colored, erected herself, and took up her basket. 

In another instant Mr. Sleuth sat a little below 
her on the bank. 

** What a little paradise! Can I be forgiven for 
intruding, I wonder? I almost deserve to be, 
after the trouble I have had to find you.” 

‘* Mrs. Bishop could have told you where I was, 
if you had asked her the question, Did papa 
come out with you?” 

“No; he is fatigued with his reading, and is 
asleep. What a charming spot!” 

He looked delightedly about. 

Clarissa rose, and went towards a tuft of prim- 
roses. He was at her side in an instant. 

* May I help you ?” 

“Thank you. You are very kind.” And she 
yielded her basket to him. 

“It is you who are very kind—most kind—to 
give me such pleasure. I know I do not deserve 
it, but—”’ He paused, and instead of holding out 
the basket for the flowers she had gathered, 
leaned forward and stroked the jackdaw on her 
shoulder, and said with a sigh, ‘‘ but neither does 
this—this happy bird.” 

The “happy bird” chuckled, and nestled its 
head slyly against the prettiest little ear in the 
world ; and croaked ont: 

* Jack, Jack! Jully Jack! Jolly Jack!” 

Then hid his eyes bashfully from Sleuth’s senti- 
mental regard, behind a veil of soft hair that it 
shook lose with its beak. 

“What a charming picture ?” murmured 
Sleuth. 

Clarissa tossed the bird off with her hand, im- 
patiently. 

** Was that because I admired it?” he said, in a 
low, reproachful voice. 

“Oh, dear, no! Jack is quite willing to be ad- 
mired. Look how he struts away.” 

“Iam sireid Jack i not mush to admire, 
| standing alone.” 
| “Nothing against Jack, if you please ; he has 

| hopped about our lawn for twe years, and isa 
| great favorite.” 

Again Sleuth sighed, and again the basket was 
not ready when Clarissa held out her handfal of 
primroses, 

** Jack is more fortynate than some of your 
friends, Miss Pompess. I knuw one whd in 
thought has never left you for Uirrr years instead 
of two, and yet what is Bein your your—what is 
he to you? Nothing—less than n ‘hing !” 

He spoke in some haste an’ heat, for he 
| noticed that Clarissa was so manag .g the gather- 
| ing of her flowers, as to ascend te bapk. She 

was far enough from him to be abl. to pretend (if 
she wished) that she had nut heard his last few 
words, 

“T am sorry I came, Miss Pompess, if I am 
driving you so soon from your litt!« retreat,” he 
said, in a louder voice, with the least touch of 














injured pride in it. 
,; Oh, no! 


We have filled my basket, which is 


One afternoon, when the doctor was reading to, 





| 
| 


all I came here for,” answered Clarissa, still 
lightly ascending. 

Sleuth scrambled up the steepest part to reach 
her sooner. 

**I know better, Miss Pompess,” he panted. 
“IT know very well I am driving you away, as I 
always do when I come. Why don’t you tell 
your father how hateful the sight of my face is to 
you, and get him to forbid me the house? Why 
do you torture me by letting me see you so con- 
stantly? Why—” 

** Mr. Sleuth, that grievance is soon remedied.” 

The quiet, haughty face turned round upon 
him so suddenly, that the panting, breathless 
climber was startled, and lost his footing. She 
might have helped him by giving him her hand, 
but as she did not, down he went, slipping and 
rolling over stones and briars, till he lay still, 
close to the stream. 

Clarissa stood looking at him, and turned a lit- 
tle pale when she saw him so quiet. After a 
moment's hesitation she went down towards him, 
but before she got half way down the bank he 
moved, and rose to his feet. 

“Tam afraid you are hurt, Mr. Sleuth ?” 

“No. Not sufficiently, at least, to trouble the 
pity of Miss Pompess. I must go poaching to do 
that.” 

Yes, you are hurt,” she said, as he reached 
the ridge where she stood. ‘Your forehead is 
bleeding. I advise you to sit downa minute. You 
have struck your temple against’ one of those 
sharp points.” 

Have I?” said Sleuth, in truth feeling very 
faint and giddy. He seemed, indeed, to have 
always something of a woman’s shrinking from 
the sight of blood, and the feeling of physical 
pain. Then, dropping on the grass, he mur- 
mured : 

“Oh, Clarissa, why was the blow not a little 
harder ?” 

Clarissa colored ; but without saying anything, 
went down and dipped her handkerchief in the 
water, and came quickly back with it. 

**You had better lay this on your forehead. or 
let me.” 

She sat down beside him. 

“No, no. Iam not hurt. You were going in; 
don’t let me detain you.” This he said with a half 
groan, turning his face to the grass as he lay at 
her feet. 

She sat and looked at him with a puzzled air. 

The whole picture was the fulfilment of a certain 
prophecy made wildly one dark night long ago in 
the doctor’s garden—the prophecy of the worm 
and the flower. 

* Mr. Sleuth, you will frighten my father if you 
go in with such a face as that.” 

“Me! Ifrightenhim! Who, or what am I?” 

** A person to whom he has shown much kind- 
ness, I believe, and for whom he has consequently 
some little regard.” 

“No, no. It is only his charity, his goodness. 
He wishes to direct me to use my fortune properly, 
but he does not care forme. Nota soul in all the 
world cares forme. I am more of an outcast in 
my prosperity than I was before. Why did I ever 
come between Anthony and you, to make you 
hate me? Why did I ever see you, Clarissa?” 

“You are talking very wildly, Mr. Sleuth—too 
wildly for me to feel it necessary to answer you. 
Will you let me wipe your forehead or not?” 

He raised his face, and she touched the brow 
with her handkerchief, keeping as unmoved a 
countenance as she could, with his sad, worship- 
ping eyes looking up at her. 

When she withdrew her hand, and had seen 
that the wound was not a very serious one, he 
fags his head on the ground again, saying, bit- 

y and passionately : 

“You can pity me for a scratch like this, and 
yet you let me go on day after day, suffering what 
no man can bear long. And yet, what right have 
I tocomplain? It is my own fault that I keep 
near you, and get worse and worse—loving you 
more and more the more you hate me. I wish I 
was thousands of miles away, without the agony 
of making up my mind to go. I wish I was dead. 
I wish——” 

The last wish, whatever it may have been, was 
rendered indistinct by sobs, and his burying his 
face in his hands, 

Clarissa rose. 

“ Mr. Sleuth, if you are in any trouble, I am 
sorry—very sorry. But, please, quiet yourself, aud 
listen to me while I say, that, of these wild sort of 
hints (which I do not want making any plainer, 
as I fear I understand them too well), I can take 
not the slightest notice. You will please never let 
me hear anything more of the kind.” 

“Thera, there! Unfortunate as usual! I have 
offended you now past all hope—all forgiveness, 
You will tell the doctor; he will forbid my ever 
coming again. Oh, miserable, miserable wretch 
that I am !” 

“T shall not say a word of this to any one, Mr. 
Sleuth, so do not make yourself uncomfortable, 
As for my forgiveness, you have italready ; though 
I trust you will not need it again.” 

* You do—you do forgive me ?” 

“T do fully. And now don’t think me rude if I 
advise you to go home, I wili make some excuse 


to papa, Good-bye.” 

She s up her basket. The poodles bounded 
before ier. Jack flew up to her shoulder, and 
looked back, with his head on one side, at Sleuth 
rising slowly from the bank. 








CHAPTER LX.—AN OLD FRIEND. 


To ponder over one’s rejection by a beautiful 
and tolerably rich woman is not pleasant, even 
when it takes place, as with Mr. Sleuth, in a luxu- 
rious carriage, where the thickly-padded sides, 
soft seat, and gentle movement, all suggest that 
the mental shock may, perhaps, prove of no more 
ultimate consequence than the physical shock 
occasionally endured on the return home. 

“Tl make her marry me—that I will. I'll bend 





my whole soul to the business. { don’t care how 
long I am about it. But I will marry her at last. 
Iwill! Of course I knew well enough I wasn’t 
going to succeed at first time of asking. Iwasa 
fool for being so cut up, or for being so afraid of 
her superb and disdainful looks. She'll come 
round intime, I wish I knew how to get her alone 
and in good mood to my house, to show her the 
new boudoir I’ve fitted up, before anybody else sees 
it. Somehow, it isn’t the same thing if she only 
comes as one of a party to look atit. What ails 
me, I wonder—my ieet so cold, my head so hot? 
I must have been more excited than I thought I 
was. I'll get out and walk, and stir my blooda 
bit.” 

He touched the check-string, stopped the car- 
riage, and got out, saying to the coachman : 

‘* There’s a stiff hill before usfon the other sido 
of this little one. You can go on till you get to 
the top of the farthest. There wait forme. Push 
on now, but walk the horses slowly up the long 
slope.” 

The gay equipage, with its two men-servants in 
resplendent liveries, rolled off, and Sleuth followed 
slowly, thinking of Clarissa, and with a growing 
sense of mortification and bitterness, while his 
eyes followed the carriage up the gentle slope 
just before him, till it stood out in enormous size 
against the sky line, and then disappeared. 

His eye was still resting on the spot, when he 
saw another object fill the vacant place, and be 
similarly thrown into strong relief against the 
glowing sky, with its long, level, black bars of 
cloud stretching through the orange suffusion 
half across the heavens, 

It was a man, who seemed to carry a bag over 
his shoulder, and to stoop alittle, after the fashion 
of wayside vagabond plodders, in whose gait there 
seems always expressed a desire to squat down on 
the spot then being passed over, and to protest 
against the idea of going on. Poor wretches! 
Too often it meang that they feel the grave is 
their immediate as well as real destination, and 
that they revolt against the irony of pretending 
they want to go anywhere else. It is as if life 
were not a thing that concerns them—that they 
come into existence merely to die. 

But this man certainly did not suggest that idea 
to Sleuth, or anything even distantly resembling 
it. He carried a thick stick in his hand, and with 
it was knocking away, with strange gaiety of heart, 
stones that lay in his path. 

Buoyantly he came down the hill, and presently 
Sleuth fancied he was looking at him; and then 
the wild fancy crossed his mind that this was a 
ferocious, bloody-minded footpad, who had noticed 
the empty carriage, then came upon the owner out 
of sight of the servants, and who was, in sheer 
triumph over his prey, manifesting his pleasure 
as he approached. 

The man comes neurer, and his garb suggests 
new causes for disgust, it is eo thoroughly that of 
one of the lowest ruffians, met with mostly in dis- 
reputable places. Sleuth quaked for his well-filled 
purse, quaked for his gold repeater, quaked for 
his own very dear, very precious life, 

Still nearer; and Sleuth partly understands the 
jocund gestures of hand, the rolling lightness of 
step. The man is slightly In liquor. 

Sleuth thinks he will have to run for it. He 
measures with his cye the ground, considers which 
side of the man he will take, and fixes precisely 
how near he will let him come before he diverges 
from hia present line, just a yard or two diagon- 
ally off, to see whether the man makes any hostile 
advance, and if he does—then flight! 

What a villainous countenance it is, half hidden 
in dirty gray hair! But though the form rolls, 
the eye is dangerously sober, and bright, and 
peneirating, and fixed on Sleuth, who isin a sense 
fascinated by it. 

His very blood seems changed into icy sleet, and 
rushes, with pricking torture, through his arteries, 
and then stops, as if paralyzed, and oozes slowly 
back upon the heart, as he hears a voice only too 
well known, and which is the only thing about tho 
man that is unchanged. 

“Richard Sleuth, Esquire, Eddington Hall, 
wot’s driven in his own carriage, with two flunkeys, 
but sends him on afore when he expects he’s goin’ 
to meet a hold friend—Richard Sleuth, Esquire, 
Magistrate, and all that, don’t you know me, your 
old acquaintance, Bob the Ostler?” 

Sleuth did only too well recognize him, though 
he was greatly changed. The eyes had become 
bloodshot, the lips thick, black, livid and cracking, 
the cheeks puffy, the nose swollen at the bridge, 
by some tremendous blow. Evidently the fortune 
had done Bob no good. On the contrary, what 
little of health of mind or body poverty had man- 
aged to keep up in that always unlovely frame, 
had disappeared promptly when Bob was able to 
eat what he liked, drink what hd liked, live as he 
liked, be as vicious as he liked, and so on to the 
end—to the end of his money, to the end of his 
dream of turning gentleman, te the end of his 
health, beauty and wits. The whole history of 
the Australian expedition, and of the mad de- 
bauchery and riot which had swept away Esau's 
fortune, were writien in terrible characters on 
Bob’s frontispiece. 

“Bob! You!” were the only words Sleuth 
could for the moment gasp out. 

* Ay, it’s me. Bin to see the new world. Don't 
like it ; come back, like a true Briton, to my native 
land—bless it! and to you, my noble, munificent- 
minded squire, as sent me off with my hands so 
full of good things, that when one by one I 
dropped them, or had ’em stolen from me—great 
rogues, Mister Sleuth, out in Australy!—what 
could I think on, if I had a bit of gratitude in my 
bosom, but coming back to tell you all my mis- 
fortins, and ax you to give me another start ?”” 

“And that’s what you are here for?” said 
Sleuth, recovering himself a little, aided by the 
recollection that, in a certain sense, the eyes of 
all his brother magistrates were now upon him. 

“Lord love you, Mister Sleuth, and how well 
you do look, to be gure! I hadn't an idea of 
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meetin’ you here. { was prepared for a deal of 
bother and nonsense, hanging about in damp 
woods at nights, till I might see you. I was quite 
out o’ heart just now, till I seed that ’ere ckipage, 
ema then I made so bold as to ax the flunkey who 
. belonged to; and though he was cheeky, and 
made game of my clothes and my general haspect, 
he did condescend to enlighten me. Lord love 
you, Mister Sleuth! didn’t I come down the hill 
in a burst of affection. What! To catch you all 
alone! Oh, come now, you must a-knowed I was 
nigh, and did it o’ purpose |” 

** Where’s the boy ?” 

‘Under the Hatlantic. Tumbled overboard at 
Southampton. Never seed him any more!” 

“A likely story, Bob, to tell to .me—Esau’s 
kinsman and benefactor—to say nothing of what 
i think of it as a magistrate.” 

‘*Oh, if you want him back again, that’s another 
affair altogether, and I'd better see if you can’t be 
accummodated.” 

** And where’s the ten thousand pounds?” 

** Ah, Mr. Sieuth, that’s an onkind question. I 
takes that ten thousand a good deal to heart, and 
a triend might ha’ knowed better than to rip up a 
werry bad sore, It’s gone, Mister Sleuth! I want 
some more, Mister Sleuth! Look at my clothes 
Mister Sleuth! Ain’t yer ashamed of me? Your 
flunkeys was! Law, if I’d only told I was a friend 
of their master’s, But, look at me! Is this a 


friend of Richard Sleuth, Esquire, of Eddington }. 


Hall, Justice of Peace?” Well, I says yes; but 
he didn’t ought to be obligated to expose his rags, 
and he knows his friend won’t let him, now they’ve 
got together agin.” 

**Bob, one word with you. I may be amused 
with your consummate impudence ; but I shall all 
the same, if you carry it too far, put you in the 
stocks. We have a pair in our parish not yet 
quite disused.” 

“I'd like tosee’em. But, Richard Sleuth, Es- 
quire’s carriage waits, as they bawls out at the 
playhouse, so we'd best cut it short. Look at me, 
Mister Sleuth! Ain't Ia picter of destitooshun? 
Feel my pockets, if them dainty white fingers ain’t 
afeard o’ the uninwitin’ insides. And what'll you 
find there? Coppers begged as I kim along, and 
that’s all. But I’m in tip-top sperrits ; for why, as 
I says to myself, because Richard Sleuth’s rich 
enough for both on us.” 


rogue and a vagabond. And for what? Why, in 
the mere hope of wringing money out of a man 
who had ne strong secret reason for giving it. 

But what if Bob took him at his word, and 
publicly appeared in the court? Pooh! it was 
incredible! If any facts unknown to Sleuth were 
in his possession, he would, of course, have let it 
ooze out in their talk, to frighten him ; for whtre 
would be the good to him of convicting Sleuth ? 
Certainly he might do it in revenge for Sleuth’s 
refusing to be again victimized ; but hardly on so 
slight a foundation as his mere belief. 

Still, the question must be faced—What if Bob 
does publicly move in the matter? Then—and 
Sleuth’s blood crept in his veins at the many 
horrible aspects involved im the contingency—he 
must resort to his long-prepared, hut latest most 
desperate measure of remedy. On that, at all 
eventa, he believed, if the worst came to the 
worst, he could rely. 

Yes, on the whole, he was quite satisfied with 
what he had said, and with his whole behavior to 
Bob, the most impudent ef ruffians. 

Fortunately, Bob was weak and Sleuth was 
strong. Bob could have no friends; and the 
magistrate grimly thought over how he might, 
even yet—this very night, perhaps—sweep him 
out of the country by the aid of the press-gang 
and other extra-judicial proceedings, if only he 
could keep him in sight. 

He hesitated whether to turn back and drive 
after him or wait for the morrow. Finally, he 
decided to wait for the morrow. 

Meantime he would finish with Phillis’s affair. 





CHAPTER LXI.—A NEW ARRIVAL AT SLATEHILL 
PRISON. 

As the last wards of women in Slatehill Prison 
were plodding in Indian file round and round the 
airing-yard, one April evening, the bell of the 
outer gate rang loudly. 

Some of the most hardened-looking faces 
glanced at one another and smiled; some turned 
pale ; others remained perfectly unmoved, trying, 
as they passed the matron on guard, to get a peep 
at the watch she held, to see how near they were 
to the end of their weary march. These sighed 
as they went on, but only because their march 
must needs continue a few minutes more than 
they had thought, and nt for the sister or sisters 





*“ Man—what is your claim on me ?” 

**Oh! that’s the tune, is it? Shall I sing it out , 
just here? Or, shall I go back with you to your | 
flunkeys? Is that the road to the stocks, Mister 
Sleuth? And shall I ax them to listen while I 
whispers in your ear—” 

** What!” 

“Only murder! Mister Sleuth !” 

Bob paused to note the effect of his blow; but 
Sleuth had learned to master the changes of face, 
and Bob could not see much there to enlighten 
him. 

**Put it in plain words what you want to say. 
Who has been murdered—and whom do you sup- 
pose to be the murderer ?” 

Bob stared hard, and then lost a little of his 
sublime ,serenity, as he turned his looks to the 
ground in meditation. He hadn't quite expected 
this. ; 

**You are a magistrate, Mister Sleuth. Werry 
good. But do you know wholam? The man as 
married the halderman’s daughter. The man as 
was deprived of his nateral protector when that 
’ere fine old gentleman was made away with. 
When I had my fortin in Australy, I used to think 
I ought to ha’ stayed in my native land, and ha’ 
stuck to it till I had diskivered the assassin as 
struck the old gentleman on his werry bed of 
death. I lost my money. Why? Because I 
hadn’t done my dooty to my honored father-in- 
law, I feel it now. It rankles inside of me. I | 
can’t sleep for thinking on it, I seed it all when 
that ere money was gone. And nowI means to 
go about beggin’ my werry bread for existence, 
so long as I can bring the horrid wretch to 


phans!” 

‘ Perhaps, then, it is as a magistrate you appeal 
to me ?” 

** Take it so, if you like.” “ 

Then against whom do your suspicions lie ?” 

“A werry nice gentleman indeed, if he only 
keeps his hands out o’ murder—Richard Sleuth, 
Esquire, of Eddington Hall, Justice of the 
Peace !” 

“Bob, there will be a meeting of magistrates 
to-morrow at Hengston. Anybody will show you 
the way. Come there to-morrow, at eleven in the 
forenoon, and then let us hear in public what 
you have got to say. Good-bye!” 

* And that’s all?” 

“‘That’s all, Bob.” 

*You’re sure it’s all? You won’t be a runnin’ 
arter me presently, with your heart a burstin’ be- 


in crime, whose arrival that deep clanging bell 
had announced. 
It was but one, a girl, who had been brought in 


| & wretched open cart. 


She sat very quietly between her two guardians. 
When one got down and rang the bell, she looked 
up at the gate with large, calm eyes; then she 
turned and gazed back down the road at the pale 
April foliage, with the stars beginning to glimmer 
faintly through it. Her dark eyes grew wild and 
pathetic as she looked: and, clinging to the rough 
fellow’s arm, she said, under her breath, pointing 
to the prison gates: 

‘Tell me, please, shall I ever see the stars in 
there ?” 

** You'll get good wittels, which I dessay’s more’n 
you deserves, my gal,” answered old Constable 
Mullins, of Hengston, turning away from the 
young face as far as he could. 

** ll be thankful for that, Mr. Mullins,” said the 
prisoner, wrapping her shawl round her, and 
speaking in a low, frightened voice. “I knowI 
don’t deserve anything, and I'll be good in this 
place—as good as I can be; and, perhaps, some 
day, after months and years, I may come out— 
don’t you think so, sir?—and ask his forgiveness 
on my knees. Will you tell him that’ll be my 
prayer, Mr. Mullins, morn, and noon, and night ? 
Will you kindly tell him, sir?” 2 

The great gates swung open, then the inner 
grated gates, and the little cart jolted in and 
stopped at the door of the reception-room. 

A tall, stout matron, in a widow's cap, came to 
the door, and took down, from one of the men, 
the name, age, offence, and sentence of the 

isoner. 

Phillis Conyngham was then passed-.on to the 
charge of another matron, who stood waiting. 
She followed her humbly to a little stone room, 
looking out on one of the airing grounds. 

Sit down,” said the matron, pointing to a 
chair. 

Phillis obeyed. 

“Take off your bonnet.” 

She did so, and held it by the strings, hanging 
her head, and burning al) over her face with the 
shame of being there—a shame she felt more be- 
fore one of her own sex than she had before the 
men who had brought her. 

The matron looked at her a long time steadily- 
Phillis felt that, and could scarcely draw her 
breath. Soon she felt, rather than saw, that she 
moved elose to her, and touched her hair, and 
began undoing the fastenings with a firm and 





cause you can’t catch me ?” 

“ Good-day, Bob! Had you appealed to me in | 
your distress, and in a proper manner, I should | 
have done something, perhaps even now.” 

It. was Bob’s turn now to cry out. 

“@ho! Good-day, Mr. Sleuth.” 

He made no attempt to interfere with Sleuth’s 
progress, and he thus was able to overtake, in a 
few minutes, his carriage, and get in, and begin 
to re‘lect on this new and startling, because alto- 

-ethcr unexpected, apparition. 

Phillis’s attack, and her subsequent madness— 

hich might even yet only temporarily cover her 


velations—Clarissa’s refusal to receive him as a | 


iitor, and now Bob’s almost incredible audacity 

, charging him with the actual murder of the 
widerman— all alike impressed him as with a sense 

f the unreality of his position, dnd gave a kind of 

iperstitious tinge to his thoughts, suggestive of 
yoming trouble. 

He was glad he had dealt so sternly with Bob. 
It might convince Bob he was on a false track ; 
and then, if his own faith in Sleuth’s guilt were 
shaken, he would hardly like to risk the treat- 
ment that could so easily be inflicted on him as a 


gentle hand. 

Phillis turned round and saw a pair of scissors 
in her hand. She clasped her hands on the back 
of the chair, and looked up in the matron’s face 
with a curious expression. 

“ Please, ma’am, what are you going to do?” 

“TI am going to cut your hair off; it is the rule 
here.” 

As she spoke, the matron tried firmly to turn 
the girl’s head in the position it was before. 

Phillis got up and clasped, with both her hands, 
the wrist of the hand holding the scissors. 

“Don’t cut my hair, ma’am.” 

*T tell you it is the rule.” 

* But you will break through it just once—just 
this once.” 

*“*T cannot. Will you sit down ?”’ 

‘‘Remember, ma’am, I’m not like the other poor 
creatures that come here. I’m not, indeed. 
| never did anything wrong but once. You needn’t 
| cut my hair off. I’m sure you needn't.” 

* Phillis Conyngham, if you do not sit down in- 
| stantly and be quiet, I shall be obliged to call for 
I have no time to lose.” 





assistance 


Vhillis turned pale and pressed her hands to deprived of life in the presence of the entire British 


the chair. 

“No, no!” she cried, her off. “Oh! 
don’t cut my hair—I couldn’t bear thet. My hair 
he used to praise so. Oh! ma’am, I’ve been very 
wicked. I am willing to be in prison for it months 
—years, if he likes ; but I think he’ll come and 
see me some day, Don’t let him find me so dis- 
graced. Oh! I couldn't bear the thought; it 
would drive me mad, and I am not mad—not now ; 
I was when—when I struck him, as they say I did. 
I was mad—I must have been, for I couldn't do 
it else. I love him so—whatever he may do, I 
love so; and indeed, he loved me once. 
wouldn’t have my hair cut off—oh, no, he never 
would. Why, I wonder how you dare think of it 
without his orders, and he a magistrate.” 

The matron smiled grimly. 

**T don’t like to use violence to one like you,” 
she said ; “ but I tell you again, you must either 
sit down instantly in that chair, and submit 
quietly, or I must get some one to force you. 
Which will disgrace you most, as you think so 
much of ” 

**Tt’s no use,” sobbed Phillis, hysterically ; “I 
won’t have it done.” 

‘*T must call aman in, then, to hold you.” 

Oh, no, no, no!” 

‘* Will you let me do it, then, quietly ?” 

She clasped her hands over her head. 

‘Oh! ma’am, I can’t have it done—I won't, I 
won't |” 

The matron took hold of her arms and forced 
her back into the chair. 

Phillis shrieked, and held her hands tightly 
clasped on the matron’s arm. 

**Remember, ma’am, I have been mad,” she 
said, looking up into her face with wild, entreating 
eyes. “Iam not strong now, I—I——” 

She stopped, smiled vacantly, and nodded with 
pointless significance. 

The matron shuddered, and shook her arm free. 
She then went tothe door, spoke to some one out- 
side, and in a short time, two of the guards from 
the outer yard came in, One held a pair of hand- 
cuffs, 

‘‘Now,” said the matron, sternly, “‘do you 
submit, Phillis Conyngham? Say you do, and I 
will not have you touched by any one but myself.” 

Phillis, at the sight of the men, let fail ihe 
scissors she had snatched from the table and hid- 
den under her shawl, and rushing past the 
matron, crouched down in a corner, where she re- 
mained with her hands clutching back her hair, 
and with restless, dangerous eyes staring around, 

The men approached, and put the handcuffs on 
her, and as they raised her from the floor, she 
seemed to feel her utter helplessness and weak- 
ness, for she ceased to struggle, and only panted 
and wept. 

They bore her to the chair, where the matron, 
pale and harassed, stood waiting to perform her 
thankless task, > 

When Phillis felt the touch of the cold steel on 
her brow, she turned round sharply, and tried to 
lift her hands. 

She seemed to have forgotten what caused their 
weight, and gazed down at them in piteous, 
childish bewilderment. Then a weird, passionate 
gleam of sense came in her eyes, and stretching 
out her fettered hands as far as she could, she 
looked at them and shook her head, and smiled, 
and let the tears ebb over her eyes, as she said, 
in a low, trembling voice, full of meaning : 

“ Oh, Richard, Richard! is this the wedding-ring 
you give me?” 

The matron had now quite loosed her hair, and 
as Phillis felt it fall over her shoulders, she shook 
it till the dark, waving mass nearly touched the 
floor, and her old wildness came back. 

“Look,” she said, tossing it back like a young 
lioness, and smiling vacantly in their faces ; “’tis 
*most a pity, isn’t it? You don’t see such hair 
every work-a-day—not you. No; I'll warrant you 
you don’t. And that reminds me—what, what? 
Where am I? What was that our old parson said 
about a man’s strength going with his hair, for 
by this and by that, my lads, whoever you are, 
you're cutting off my wits with mine, Oh, mercy 
on us! then mind you take ’em all.” 

She became so frantic before the task was over 
that the men had to hold her in the chair. 

A brief fit of something like consciousness re- 
turned to her as the matron laid down her scissors 
and gave some order to the men, Phillis then 
looked round at the rich dark masses on the 
stones, and hushed, for a moment, her laughter 
and her sobs. . 

**No, no—one moment!” she pleaded, as the 
matron took hold of her arm. ‘ Let me just look 





at it—it was so pretty! And now I think of it, 
| send one lock to my father—he’s an honest man, 
' though I'm his daughter—send him one lock ; he 
lives in Cumberland. Yes, send him one, and teli 
him I am dead—dead, mind—not here; not in this 
place-—for he’s an honest man, I tell you. Stop— 
stop one minute more! 

* Bring him here—Richard Sleuth, I mean-—- 
and let him look at this—-this! the hair he was to 
crown with honors! Oh, let him come now and 
see it strewing the floor of a prison cell.” 

Mr. Richard Sleuth sent to the prison that 
night, some hours later, to inquire with gracious 
magnanimity after the 
ture who had so injured . The answer he re- 
ceived was that Phillis Conyngham was raving 
mad, 





THE FIRST VICTIM OF THE 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


Txost whe can remember the introduction 
| of the railway system into England, cannot yet have 
| forgotten the gloom cast over the public mind by tne 





shocking accident which marked the inauguration of 


the Liverpool and Manchester Railway—the first line 
| constructed in that country—an accident by which one 
of the most remarkable statesmen and one of the 
soundest political economists of that time was suddenly 


her brows. The matron tried to draw her back to 


the unhappy crea- | 


Cabinet, his brother miniet®@#m We refer to tte death » 
Mr. Huskisson, which took place on the 15th of Sept., 
1829. It was on that day that it wae determined to 
open the new line, and the excitement in the public 
mind was at its highest point. The sanguine had been 
daring enough to predict the day when passengers 
should be carried at not less than twenty miles an hour 
through tunnels and cuttings, and over embankments 
ani viaducts, spanning busy high roads and murky 
housetops; while old adherents of the coaching interest 
shook their heads, and prophesied that no good would 
come of so daring an attempt at innovation upon the 
ways of our forefathers. 

Tn the town of Liverpool a general holiday was 
observed, and all were in expectation of the brilliant 
assemblage who had been invited to the ceremony. At 
half-past nine in the morning eight locomotives were 
drawn up at the entrance of the tunnel in Liverpool. 
The Duke of Wellington arrived at ten, and was received 
with enthusiasm by the crowd, which was immense. 
At the moment when the magnificent carriage prepared 
for the Duke issued from the tunnel, a military band 
played the air cntitled “‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” and the multitude burst forth in joyous huzzas. 
The cortége left the town at twenty minutes to eleven, 
drawn by the eight locomotives, which, as the venerable 
progenitors of all passenger engines, deserve honorable 
mention in the history of that day. There were the North- 
umbrian, drawing the Hectors and the guests of distinc- 
tiop; the Phcenix, the Star of the North, the Rocket, the 
Dart, the Comet, the Arrow, and the Meteor, each of 
which was distinguished by a flag of a different color. 
On issuing from the tunnel, the Northumbrian took the 
road to the right, with its three carriages, of which the 
first carried the musicians, the second the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and the remainder of the 
ministers and other distinguished persons, and the 
third the directors of the companies. The seven other 
locomotives then took thé way to the left, each drawing 
four or five carriages, the entire cortége being composed 
of 772 persons. 

The trains moved slowly, alternately accelerating or 
retarding their progress, to permit the party to examine 
the more remarkable portions of the werk. At length 
they came to a stand at the Parkside Station, to enable 
tue engines to take a fresh supply of water. The joyous 
and delighted company were far indeed from 
the calamity which was about to result from this stop 
page. Before leaving Liverpool, all had been cautioned 
not to descend from the carriages on to the line—e 
precaution which was, unfortunately, not so well under- 
stood at that time as it would be in these days of uni- 
versal railway travelling. The caution had even been in- 
serted in the printed programme of the day’s festivities, a 
copy of which had been handed to every guest. Notwith- 
standing this, however, Mr. H who then filled 
the office of Home Secretary in the British 
accompanied by Mr. William Holmes, a Member of 
Parliament, some others of the travellers, ventured 
to get out of their carriages at the Parkside Station, the 
two former with the intention of going to exchange 
some words with the Duke of W whose carriage 
occupied the right line of rails. The scene was observed 
with interest by the company, as a coolness had been 
known to exist between the Duke 


: 


and the co with which the former greeted him 
was felt to be in ony with the good of that 
day. Mr. Huskisson and the Duke were in the act of 


were looking on, the Rocket was suddenly ‘observed to 


continue its pre =; the ho 
had descen now to rega! places. 
in!” was heard. Some 


genera] of “Get in! 

were nim enough to obey this warning, climbing 
into the carriages how they could. Others took shelter 
behind the carriage of the Duke. But there was one, @ 
man already sixty years of age, whose activity was, un- 
happily, not so the unfortunate Mr. 
Huskisson. For 


to be to cross the line before 

Rocket, but the height of the embankment at this point 
deterred him. Mr. Holmes, who was in the same 
position, decided more and pressed his body 
as closely as le against the side of the carriage of 
the Duke. between the two ways was only 
four feet, the ection e Duke’s carriage was 
about two feet, that of the terrible Rocket six inches 
only, so that there remained a of eighteen 
inches, just sufficient to make it possible to 


Mr. Holmes, seeing the unfortunate indecision of the 
guinister, cried to . “In Heaven’s name, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, do not stir!’’ but, the latter had 
pulled open the door of the carriage, and was about to 
endeavor to round it, when the Rocket struck the 
door. Mr. Huskisson was struck down, and the engine, 
which was driven by Mr. Locke, afterwards cele- 
brated eeipo, pees over Mr. Huskisson’s left leg, 
6. 


stnashing the 
The Earl of Wilton, Mr. Holmes, and others rushed 
to the spot and lifted the unfortunate minister, who 
exclaimed, ‘Iam a dead man! May God have mercy 
Mr. Huskisson died the same night at 
removed immediately after the 


Stephen+on himeelf, man 
the fifteen miles in twenty-five ae ee 


if there were truth in the popular 
belief in evil omens, men t have taken a gloomy 
oe Se ae travelling. A consult- 
ation was h at which the Duke, who never los: his 
ae. SS Se 
should return to t proposition was 
finally negatived, and it was resolved to proceed with 


witness the scene. Mr. wage fe by, ; 
to the ~ WK, FT 

ee peck Seckionl oid which could be Obtained. But 

Mr. gy op Ly ht B 

erings were terri amputation 

impracticable. In the 


the to Mrs. Huskisson, when the former 
oe country has had from me all that I wae able 
to ae Gan Une bage we 5 See 
I —} yt fy But he » grasping 
‘the hand of wife, and loo! tenderly 
her face, “Only for you—only for those are dear 
to me, and whom | leave behind.” His sufferings ter- 
minated the following day. 





won the prize at the cele- 
trial at Rainhill, where the 
of the other competitors were scarcely worthy of the 
name of locomotives. ° 


i 
i 





the Rocket itself had taught men to construct. 
Rocket was then laid up and forgotten in a yard at 
| Kirkhouse, near Carlisle, until very recently. It was 
| fortunately secured for the Patent Museum, at South 
Kensington, where, side by side with its rude pro- 
genitor, Puffing Billy, of the Wylam Colliery, this inter- 
' esting relic has at length found an asylum, 


- 
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A FEW LONDON HOUSES. ae 
Tuere is always a deep interest attaching to 
the hqmes and haunts of writers and artists who 
have ministered to ourinstruction and amusement, 
or excited our admiration. A late London writer 
has given us a most interesting series of sketches, 
which he entitles, ‘‘A Walk from Lon‘icn to Ful- 
ham,” and in this walk encounters various houses, 
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THE HOME OF MISS LANDON. 


that cannot but possess as much interest for 
Americans as for the English. 

The first is the once home of Miss Landon, the 
charming “L. E. L.” He says: 

‘*Queen’s Buildings, Brompton are divided, 
rather than terminated, at No. 28 (Green’s, an 
earthenware shop), by New street, leading into 
Hans place—‘ snug Hans place’—which possesses 
one house, at least, that allliterary pilgrims would 
desire to tarn out of their direct road to visit. 
Miss Landon, alluding to the ‘fascinations of 
Hans place,’ playfully observes, ‘ vivid must be the 
imagination that could discover them— 


‘Never hermit in his cell, 
Where and silence dwell, 
Human shape and human word 
Never seen and never heard,’ 
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SEITCHES FROM THE BURMESE WAR-—THE ELEPHANT BRIGADE AT MOULMIN. 


had a life of duller calm than tbe indwellers of 
our square.’ Hans place may also be approached 
from Sloane street, ind No. 22 Hans place is the 
south-east corner. Among its inmates have been 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Miss Mitford, Lacy Bulwer, 
Miss Landon, Mrs. §. C. Hall, and Miss Roberts. 
Iiow much of the ‘romance and reality’ of life is 
in a moment conjured up in the mind ly the men- 
tion of the names here grouped in Jocal associa- 
tion! 

“The editor of the memoirs of L. E. L. 
records two or three circumstances which give a 
general interest to Hans plac>. Here it was that 
Miss Landon was born on the 14th August, 1802, in 
the house now No, 25; and ‘it is remarkable that 
the greater portion of L. E. L.’s existence was 
passed on the spot where she was born. From Hans 
place and its neighborhood she was seldom absent, 
and then not for any great length of time; until 
within a year or two 
of her death, she 
had there found her = 
home, not infleed in 
the house of her 
birth, but close by. 


during the early 
years of her child- 
hood, into the coun- 
try, it was to Hans 
place she returned. 2 
Here some of her — 
school time was pass- 
ed. Whenherparents tHe RooM IN WHICH MISS 
removed, she yet LANDON WROTE. 

clung to the old spot, 

and, as her own mistress, chose the same scene for 
her residence. When one series of inmates quitted 
it, she still resided there with their successors, re- 
turning continually, after every wandering, like a 
blackbird to its nest.’ 

“The partiality of Miss Landon for London 
was extraordinary. In a letter, written in 1834, 
and addressed to a reverend gentleman, she omin- 
ously says: ‘When I have the good luck or ill 
luck (I rather lean to to the latter opinion) of 





THE FIRST VICTIM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 





being married, [ shall certainly insist on the wed- 
ding excursion not extending much beyond Hyde 
Park Corner.’ When in her sixth year (1808), Miss 
Landon was sent to school at No. 22 Hans place. 
This school was then kept by Miss Rowden, who, 
in 1801, had published ‘ A Poetical Introduction to 
the Study of Botany,’ and, in 1810, a poem entitled 
‘The Pleasures of Friendship.’ Miss R. became 
the Countess St. Quentin, and died some years 
ago in the neighborhood of Paris. In this house, 
where she had been educated, Miss Landon after- 
wards resided for many years as a boarder with 
the Misses Lance, who conducted a ladies’ school. 
‘It seems,’ observes the biographer of L. E. L., 
‘to have been appropriated to such purposes from 
the time it was built, nor was L. E. L. the first 
who drank at the ‘ well of English’ within its walls. 
Miss Mitford, we believe, was educated there, aud 
Lady Caroline Lamb was an inmate for a time.’ 

** Tt is the remark of Miss Landon herself, that 
‘a history of the how and where works of imagi- 
nation have been produced would often be more 
extraordinary than theeworks themselves.’ ‘Her 
own case,’ observés a female friend, ‘is, in some 
degree, an illustration of perfect independence of 
mind over all external circumstances. Perhaps 
to the L. E. L., of whom so many nonsensical 
things have been said, as that she should write 
with a crystal pen, dipped in dew, upon silver 
paper, and use for pounce the dust of a butterfly’s 
wing, a dilettante of literature would assign, for 
the scene of her authorship, a fairy-like boudoir, 
with rose-colored and silver hangings, fitted with 
all the luxuries of fastidious taste. How did the 
reality agree with this fancy sketch? Miss Lan- 
don’s drawing-room, indeed, was prettily fur- 


nished, but it was her invariable habit to write in }- 


her bedroom. I see it now, that homely-looking, 
almost uncomfortable room, fronting the street, 
and barely furnished with a simple white bed, at 
the foot of which was a small, old, oblong-shaped 
sort of dressing-table, quite covered with a com- 
mon, worn writing-desk, heaped with papers, 
while some strewed the ground, the table being 
too small for aught beside the desk, a little, high- 
backed cane chair, which gave you any idea rather 
than that of comfort. A few books scattered about 
completed the author’s paraphernalia.’ . 

**In this attic did the muse of L. E. L. dream 
of and describe music, moonlight, and roses, and 
‘ apostrophise loves, memories, hopes, and fears,’ 
with how much ultimate appetite for invention or 
sympathy may be judged from her declaration, 
that ‘there is one conclusion at which I have 
arrived, that a horse in a mill has an easier life 
than an author. I am fairly fagged out of my 
life.’ 

“Miss Roberts, who had resided in the same 
house with Miss Landon, prefixed a brief memoir 
to a collection of poems by that lamented lady, 
which appeared shortly after her death, her own 
mournful lines : 

«¢ Alas! hope is not prophecy—we dream, 
But rarely does the glad f ent come; 
We leave our land, and we return no more.’ 
And within less than twenty months from the 
selection of these lines they became applicable to 
her who hed quoted them. 

*““Emma Roberts accompanied her sister, Mrs. 
M‘Naughten, to India, where she resided for some 
time. On her sister’s death, Miss Roberts re- 
turned to England, and employed her pen assidu- 
ously and advantageously in illustrating the 
condition of our Eastern dominions. She returned 
to India, and died at Poonah on the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1840. Though considerably the oldest, she 
was one of the early friends of Miss Landon, 
having for several years boarded with the Misses 
Lance, in Hans place. 


“*These were happy days, and little boded the pre- 


mature and melancholy fate which awaited them in 


foreign climes. We believe,’ says the editor of the 
Literary Gazette, ‘ that it was the example of the literary 
pursuits of Miss Landon which stimulated Miss Roberts 
to try hey powers as an author, and we remember having 
the grafification to assist her in launching her first 
essay—an historical production, which reflected high 
credit on her taleate, and at once established her in a 
fair tion in the ranks of literature. Since then she 
has nm one of the most prolific of our female writers, 
and given to the public a number of works of interest 
and value. Thee 
fortunately 
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sive views towards the further illustration of the East 
and portions of her descriptions have appeared, as she 
journeyed to her destination, in periodicals devoted to 
Asiatic pursuits.’ 

“The influence of Miss Landon’s literary popu- 
larity upon the mind of Miss Roberts very proba- 
bly caused that lady to desire similar cclebrity. 
Indeed, so imitative are the impulses of the hu- 
man mind, that it may fairly be questioned if 
Miss Landon would ever have attuned her lyre 
had she not been in the presence of Miss Mitford’s 
and Miss Rowden’s ‘fame, and felt its influence.’ 
Miss Mitford has chronicled so minutely all the 
sayings and doings of her school-days in Hans 
place (H. P., as she mysteriously writes it), that 
she admits us at once behind the scencs. She 
describes herself as sent there (we will not supply 
the date, but presume it to be somewhere about 
1800) ‘a petted child of ten years old, born and 
bred in the country, and as shy as a hare.’ The 
schoolmistress, a Mrs. S——, ‘seldom came near 
us. Her post was to sit all day, nicely dressed, 
in a nicely-furnished drawing-room, busy with 
some piece of delicate needlework, receiving 
mammas, aunts and godmammas, answering 
questions, and administering as much praise as 





THE PELELE, OR LIP RING, OF MANGANJA 
WOMEN, AFRICA. 


she conscientiously could—perhaps a little more. 
In the school-room she ruled, like other rulers, 
by ministers and delegates, of whom the French 
teacher was the principal.’ This French teacher, 
the daughter of an émigré of distinction, left, 
upon the short peace of Amiens, to join her pa- 
rents in an attempt to recover their property, in 
which they succeeded. Her successor is admi- 
rably sketched by Miss Mitford ; and the mutual 
antipathy which existed between the French and 
English teacher, in whom we at once recognize 
Miss Rowden : 

*** Never were two better haters. Their relative situ- 
ations had probably something to do with it, and yet it 
was wonderful that two such excellent persons should 
so thoroughly detest each other. Miss R.’s aversion 
was of the cold, phlegmatic, contemptuous, provoking 
sort; she kept aloof, and said nothing. Madame’s was 
acute, fiery and loquacious; she not on'y hated Miss R., 
but hated for her sake knowledge, and literature, and 
wit, and, above all, poetry, which she denounced as 
somethiug fatal and contagious, like the plague.’ 

**Miss Mitford's literary and dramatic tastes 
seem to have been acquired from Miss Rowden, 
whom she describes as ‘one of the most charm- 


| ing women that she had ever known :’ 


“*The pretty word graziosa, by which Napoleon 
loved to describe Josephine, seemed made for her. She 


ition to India, on which she un- | was full of a delicate grace of mind and person. Her 


perished, was undertaken with comprehen- | little elegant figure and her fair mild face, lighted up 
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so brilliantly by her large hazel eyes, corresponded 
exactly with the soft, gentle manners which were #0 
often awakened into a delightful playfulness, or an en- 
thusiasm more charming still, by the impulse of her 
quick and ardent spirit. To be sure she a slight 
touch of distraction about her (distraction French, not 
distraction English), an interesting absence of mind. 
She united in her own person all the sins of forgetful- 
ness of all the young ladies; mislaid her nandkerchief, 
her shawl, her gloves, her work, her music, her draw- 
ing, her scissors, her keys; would ask for a book when 
she held it in her hand, and set a whole class hunting 
for a thimble, whilst the said thimble was quietly 
perched upon her finger. Oh, with what a pitying scorn 





THE HOME OF BARTIOLOZZI. 


our exact and recollective Frenchwoman used to look 
down on such an incorrigible scatterbrain! But she 
was a poetess, as Madame said, and what could you ex- 
pect better?” 

‘* Such was Miss Landon’s schoolmistress ; and 
under this lady’s especial instruction did Miss 
Mitford pass the years 1802, ’3, and ’4; together 
they read ‘chiefly poetry ;’ and ‘besides the 
readings,’ says Miss Mitford, ‘ Miss R. compensa- 
ted in another way for my unwilling application. 
She took me often to the theatre ; whether as an 
extra branch of education, or because she was 
herself in the height of a dramatic fever, it would 
be invidious to inquire. The effect may be easily 
foreseen ; my enthusiasm soon equalled her own ; 
we began to read Shakspeare, and nothing else.’ 








it, for his acquaintance is to me a matter of great im- 
rtance, not only trom the engine he wields—and a 

formidable one it is, being the most widely c 

journal in Europe—but also, b he is a inted 

with all the principal literary characters of the day, and 

a very pleasant kind of man.”’ 





**To the honest support of the Literary Gazette 
at this critical period in Griffin’s life may be as- 
scribed the struggle which he made for fame and 
fortune through the blind path of literary distinc- 
tion. He came a raw Irish lad to the metropolis, 
with indistinct visions of celebrity floating through 
his poetical mind; or, as he candidly confesses 
himself : 

“* A young gentleman, totally unknown, even toa sin- 
gle family in London, with a few pounds in one pocket 
and a brace of tragedies in the other, supposing that 
the one will set him up betore the others are ex- 
hausted,’ which, he admits, ‘is- not a very novel, but 
a very laughable delusion.’ 

**Banim’s kindness—his sympathy, indeed, for 
Griffin, deserves notice. 

““*T cannot tell you here,’ writes the latter, ‘the 
many, many, instances in which Banim has shown his 
friendehip since I wrote last; iet it suffice to say, that 
he is the sincerest, heartiest, most disinterested being 
that breathes. His fireside is the only one where I en- 
joy anything like social life or home. I go out (to 
Brompton Grove) occasionally in an evening, and talk 
or read for some hours, or have a bed, and leave next 
day.”’ . 

* Again, in a letter dated 3ist of March, 1824, 
Griffin says : 

*** What would I have done if I had not found Banim ? 
I should have instantly despaired on ——’s treatment of 
me. I should never be tired of talking about and 
thinking of Banim. Mark me! he is a man, the only one 
I have met since I left Ireland, almost. We walked over 
Hyde Park together on St. Patrick’s Day, and renewed 
our home recollections by gathering shamrocks, and 
placing them in our hats, even under the eye of John 


Then comes the home of Theodore Hook. 

Next to Thames Bank, formerly stood Egmont 
Villa, the residence of Theodore Hook, and the 
house in which he died, now pulled down, the back 
of which is shown in the annexed sketch. This 
house, though of the smallest dimensions, was 
fitted up with much good taste. There was a 
small boudoir on the side of the drawing-room, 
which was very rich in articles of virti, more 
especially in some remarkably fine carvings, at- 
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MONKEYS TEAZING CROCODILES. 


“In 1810 Miss Mitford first appeared as an 
authoress, by publishing a volume of poems, 
which, in the course of the following year, passed 
into a second edition. 

**At No. 21 Hans place, the talented artistes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, resided some time.” 

And then comes another celebrated home : 

‘In the house (No. 18 Brompton Grove), which 
stood in a little way back from the road, between 
Grove House and the Grapes public-house, and 
which was taken down in December, 1844, and in 
the previous June, when sketched, occupied by a 
stone-mason, Mr. Banim lodged from May, 1822, 
to October, 1824. While residing here, he was 
engaged in contributing to and editing a short- 
lived weekly paper, entitled the Literary Register, 
the first number of which appeared on the 6th of 
July, 1822, and which publication terminated 
with the forty-fourth, on the 3d of May, 1823, 
when Banim devoted his attention to preparing 
the ‘Tales of the O'Hara Family’ for the press. 
It is a remarkable local coincidence, that Gerald 
Griffin, who 

*To his own mind had lived a mystery,’ 


the contemporary rival of Banim, as an Irish 
novelist and dramatist, should have immediately 
succeeded him in the tenancy of ‘13 Brompton 
Grove,’ as this house was sometimes called. 

“*About this period (1825) he [Griffin] took quiet, 
retired lodgings, at a house at Brompton, now a stone- j 
mason’s, close by Hermitage Lane, which separated it 
from the then residence of the editor of the Literary 
Gazetiec, and a literary intercourse rather than a per- 
sonal intimacy, though of a most agreeable nature, 
grew up between them.’ 
_ “On the 10th of November, 1824, Griffin, writ- 
ing to his brother, commences a letter full of lit- 
erary gossip with : 

“*Since my last I have visited Mr. J-—— several times. 
The last time he wished me to dine with him, which I 
happened not to be able to do; and was very sorry for 





tributed to Cellini, Brustolini, and others. These 
were left to Hook by his brother, the late Dean of 
Worcester. As an improvisatore, Hook was un- 
approachable, 

The name of Bartolozzi, the great engraver, is 
one of world-wide celebrity, and this is the house 
in which he resided. 

**Exactly opposite to this house, in the angle 
of the road, stands an old house in a moderate 
sized garden (Cambridge Lodge). Francis Bar- 





TEL BLUME OF THEODORE HOOK. 


tolozzi, the celebrated engraver, who arrived in 
England in 1764, came to reside here 1777. He 
was born at Florence in 1730, and died at Lisbon 
in 1813. His son, Gaetano Bartolozzi, father to the 
late Madame Vestris, was born in 1757, and died 
August 25th, 1813.” 

The last is the residence of Edmund Kean. It 
was called Walnut Tree Cottage, and stood npon 
the Fulham road. Here the great actor passed 








a large part of his life, and here he died. This 
house was also, for many years the residence of 
Copley, the artist, 


THE circumstances of the English-Burmah war 
are still familiar in the memories of our readers. 
Our illustration is taken from an incident of that 
time, when the English found that it became 
necessary to fight the enemy with their own 
weapons, and to that end organized an elephant 
brigade. This was composed of 100 picked 
animals, who passed through a thorough course 
of training to make them warriors of a high 
degree. A part ot this training was the educa- 
tion of the animal to stand fire. The brigade is 
drawn up in line, and a 12-pounder brought to its 
front, heavily charged, and fired down the line, 
and under the very noses, or trunks of the 
elephants, 

The result has shown‘that the elephant pos- 
sesses stolid courage and imperturbability, the 
cases wherein they showed any fear or disturb- 
ance being exceedingly rare, while among the 
horses the panic was excessive, and the training 
to bring them up to artillery standard very 
difficult. 


CROCODILES AND MONKEYS. 


From Henry Mershot’s travels in Indo-China 
we select the following paragraph : ‘‘ Crocodiles 
are more numerous in the river at Paknam Vem 
than in that of Chantaboun. I continually saw 
them throw themselves from the banks into the 
water ; and it has frequently happened that care- 
less fishers, or persons who have imprudently 
fallen asleep on the shore, have become their 
prey, or have aftewards died of wounds inflicted 
upon them. This latter has happened twice 
during my stay here, It is amusing) however— 





for one is interested in observing the habits of | 


animals all over the world—to see the manner in 
which these creatures catch the apes, which 
sometimes take a fancy to play with them. Close 
to the bank lies the crocodile, his body in water, 
and only his capacious mouth above the surface, 
ready to seize anything that may come within 
reach. A troop of apes catch sight of him, seem 
to consult together, approach little by little, and 
commence their frolics, by* turns actors and 
spectators. One of the most active or most 


impudent jumps from branch to branch, till | 


within a respectable distance off from the croco- 


dile, when, by hanging by one claw, and with | 


the dexterity peculiar to these animals, he ad- 


vances and retires,-now giving his enemy a blow 
with his paw, at another time only pretending to | 


do so. The other apes, enjoying the fun, evi- 
dently wish to take a part in it; but the other 
branches being too high, they form a sort of 
chain by laying hold of each other’s paws, and 
thus swing backward and forward, while any of 
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| able to read, and is ignorant to the last degree. 
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BOUNTY IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


them who comes within reach of the crocodile 
torments him to the best of his ability. Some- 
times the terrible jaws suddenly close, but not 
upon the audacious ape, who just escapes; then 
there are cries of exultation from his tormentors, 
who gambol about joyfully. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the claw is trapped, and the victim dragged 
with the rapidity of lightning beneuth the water, 
when the whole troop disperse, groaning and 
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shrieking. The misadventure does not, however, 
prevent their recommencing the game a few days 
afterward.” 








IncrEDULITY Prersonirrep.—There is living 
on Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, an old man who 
has never been off the island, and the extent of his 
knowledge is bounded by the confines of his home. He 
has been told of a war between the North and South, 
but as he has never heard the din of battle, nor seen 
any soldiers, he considered it a hoax. He is utterly un- 
An ex- 
cellent story is told of his first and only day at school 
He was quite a lad when a lady came to the district 
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as the teacher was classifying school he wag 
called up turn and interrogated as to his former 


“HB did he know but she l-l-lied?” 
The her could not get over this obstacle, and the 
poor boy was sent home as incorrigible, 








THE DEAD LETTER. 


CHAPTER II.—CONTINUED. 
We passed one b the house, and d ited 


ng with th h Pte casi within 
Be glowing wi e o 
it all the hours tt e id never 


to take the responsibility of 
and with violence ejecting this husen 
its house ? 


been banished from the apartment— 


pia 
a 

& 
Aa 
i 
16 
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sentences which could never be forgot- 


to him as if he were alive and could 
. She was resolved to make him hear 
her love through the dark death which 
Ab, Hi sh id, in a | 
enry,” she sai a low, caressin 
back the curls from his forehe 


iu 


It cruel of me to sleep so. Would you guess, 
I was vexed at you last evening because you didn’t 
come? It was that made me so gay—not because 
I was 5 at you for not coming, when 
not because you were dead!” and she 


As that - Coratiel langheiee Gute hep 
room, with a groan Mr. Argyll arose and wen 
; he could bear no more. 

kisses ; the light, Be vy touches of his 
hands and forehead, as if she might hurt him 
with the caresses which she could not withhold ; 
intent look which continually watched him as 
a oo answer ; the miserable smile upon 
her white —these were things which haunted 
ose who saw them through many a future slum- 


“You will not say you forgive me for singin 
last night. You don't say owene to mo—becnaes 
you sre dead—that’s it—because you are dead— 
murdered !” 

The echo of her own last word recalled her wan- 


“* My God! murdered !” she exclaimed, suddenly 
rising to her full height, with an awful air ; “‘ who 
do you suppose did it ?” 

er cousin was standing near; her eyes fell 
upon him as she asked the question. The look, 
manner, were too Tee r his gn A 
wrought sensibility ; runk away, caught m 
down, insensible. 1 aid not wonder. 
felt as if we could endure no more. 
eS relatives was the last scene 
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been deliber- 


premeditated the deed ; had watched his 
waited the hour. Thus far, there 
was absolutely no clue whatever to the guilty 
Te ene committed in the early 
, in the haunts of a b community, it 

; and the doer 

anely as a! earth had 

m up. No one, as 

any plausible conjecture, even Rays 


of Eleanor Argyll—in the name of 
whose happiness I had that day 
I vowed to use every endeavor to 
bring to punishment the murderer. 
hy this purpose took such firm hold 
—— of the guilty would not 


to a heart prematurely withered ; it would afford no 
consolation to the bereaved. Yet, if to discover had 


i 


Tee be 
call 
i 


been to call back Henry More to the world 
from which he had been so ruthlessly dismissed, 
I could hardly have been more cetermined in the 
ey In action se hee Stet from 
oP ite ke upon me. co 
not give fe ae the voice of Justice 
called permit this deed to sink into 


g of the law u a, ay 
silence kness, pon- 
pO I heard a light rustle of the 


person stealing toward the house. As she crossed 
an open space, the starlight revealed the form 
and garments of a female ; the next moment she 
passed into the obscuri shadows again, pase 
jicious of m 


midnight—she ————— with hovering ste 
now pausing, now ~y | back, the wes side o 


the mansion, the windows of .which 
light the shone 

U window she crouched down. I could 
not tell if her attitude were a kneeling one. It 
st have been more than an hour that she re- 
mained motionless in this 3%, Sqnally anit, 
the dark she was. For the 


wa 
Eotont fan she stood between me and the 
k tlined against the light, 


ee ee eT ine fae Gale, T Citadel’ 9 | 


satisfied with her sewing—she’s the quickest and 
neatest hand with the needle ! he’d make 
them shirts of yours beautiful, if she was to home, 
sir.” 
** When did she go to New York to live ?” 

* Last winter, early. It’s nearly a year now. 
There was something come across her—she ap- 
peared homesick like, and strange. When she 
said she meant to go to the city and get work, I 
was minded to let her go, for I thought the 
change mebbe would do her good. But she’s 
quite ailing and coughs dreadful o’ nights. I'm 
afraid she catched cold in that rainstorm, night 
afore last ; she came up all the way from the 
depot in it. She was wet to the skin when she 
got here and as white as a sheet. She was so 
weak-like that when the neighbors ceme in with 
the news yesteraay, she gave a scream and 
papeed right down. 1 didn’t wonder she was 
a aback. I ain’t done trembling yet myself.” 





T could not connecting her with the murder, 
the a in pon be manner, however 


last she . went away, passin: 
near me with that coh riutline step again. f 
a Sppelios to stretch out my = and etme 
er; her coment Was suspicious: she 

be arrested if only to clear herself 
of these circumstances. e idea that, by follow- 
ing her, I might trace her to some haunt, where 

were or accomplices hidden, with- 


ee with hers, that the 
murmur the leaves mig t not betray me, I 
out the gate, I-stood be- 

a lest she should look back and discern 

me; then paes Mcongs, following along in the 


Lal 


my 


rl 


w the murder had been committed ; but when 
nearly there, that some persons, though 
long past +hovered about the fatal 
lace, she turned and passed me. As soon as I 
I d, without her, I also turned, pur- 
suing her through the » quiet street, until it 
brought her to a more pn Fe and poorer part 
of the village, where she went down a side street, 


ed uneasy sensa- 
tion as you came up,” he eape op heed a laugh. 
How can laugh under such stances ? 
** Where have you been at this hour, Richard ?” 

“* Walking in the cool nir ; the house smothered 
me.” 

“So it did me. I could not rest. I have just 
come out to get a breath of fresh air.” 

“Tt is almost morning,” I said, and passed on 
into my chamber. 

I knew who watched, without food, without rest, 
in the chamber of death, by whose door my foot- 
steps led ; but ache as my heart might, I bad no 
words of comfort for scrrow like hers—so I 
passed on, 


CHAPTER IV.—MORELAND VILLA, 


SEVERAL minor circumstances prevented my 
going in search of the woman who had excited 
my enone on the previous day until about 
nine o’clock of the morning, when I engaged an 
officer, and we two went quietly, without com- 
municating our to any one else, to the tene- 
ment house before spoken of. 

Although Blankville was not a large village 
there was in it, as in nearly every town blesse 
with a railroad depot, a shabby quarter where 
the rougher a of its work: people lived. 
The house in this quater; it was a three- 
story frame an oomanes by half a dozen 
families, m ose of Irish laborers, who 
found work in vicinity of the depot. I had 
seen the strange girl ascend to the second floor 
in the dim light of the previous night, so we went 
up and knocked at the first door we came upon, 
It was opened by a Tf aa middle-aged 
woman, who held the nob in her hand while she 
waited for us to make known our errand ; we 


both into her apartment before we spoke. 
A rapid revealed an innocent-looki soem 
while the o furniture of such a p a 


cooking-stove, , table, etc.; but no other in- 

mate. I was certain that I had seen the girl enter 

this room at the head of the stairs, so I ven- 

~- Is your daughter at home, ma’am ?” 

«Ob ome is your mi ? "I suppose tall 
e ece 80—a | 

girl with dark eyes and hair.” 

~ Thet'e Lecay herself. Was you wanting any | 


** Yes,” answered the officer, quickly taking the 
matter out of my hands. “ I wanted to get aset 
of shirts e@ up—six, with fine, stitched 
bosoms.” He had noticed a cheap sewing-ma- 
chine standing near the window, and a bundle of 
course muslin in a basket near by. 

** It’s sorry I am to disappoint you ; but Leesy’s 
not with me now, and I hardly venture on the fine 
work,” 

“ — did’t say pag dey was, Mrs. } eng ol 

** She’s making the fine things in a fancy-s#tore 
in New Ls Ne and collars and sleeves and 
the beautiful ed waists. She waa here to stay 
over the Sunday with me—she often does that ; 
and she’s gone by the six o’clock train this 
mornin’—and she'll be vate Ay at that by an 
hour. I tried to coax her to stay the day, she 
seemed 80 She’s not been herself this 
long tim ¢ seems goin’ in a decline like—it’s 
pada | over the needle, I think. She's so 
nerv: e, the news of the murder yesterday 
almost killed her. "Iwas an awful deed. that, 
wasn’t it, gintlemen? Icould’nt sleep a wink 
last night for thinkin’ of that poor young man 
and the sweet lady he was to have married. Snch 
a fine, generons, polite pours gintleman !” 

* Did you know him ?” 

** Know him! as well as my own son if I had 
one |—not that ever I spoke to him, but he’s 
passed here often on his way to his father’s house, 
and to Mr. Argyil’s; and Leesy sewed in their, 
family these two summers when they’ve been 
here, and was always twice paid. 

bed Leesy thought much of him, you think, Mrs. 
Sullivan, said the official, taking a chair unbidden, 
and —- on a friendly, gossiping air. “‘ Every- 

she 


| 








jon + 8 well of him. sewed in the 
fam te - 
“ weeks every summer, They was always 


r bered the gentleman who had first 
spoken to me about the girl said that she: had 
come in on the morning train, Saturday ; I could 
not reconcile this with her coming up from the 
depot at dark ; yet I wished to put my question in 
such a way as not to arouse suspicion of my 
motive. 

“If she came in the six o’clock train she must 
have been on the same train with Mr. Moreland.” 

**T believe she was in the seven o’clock cars— 

es, she was. "T'was half-past seven when she got 
in—the rain was pouring down awful. She didn’t 
see him, for I asked her yesterday.” 

** In whose shop in New York is she employed ?” 
inquired the officer. 

“She’s at No. 3—Broadway,” naming a store 
somewhere between Wall street and Canal. 

‘*Are you wanting her for any thing?” she 
asked, suddenly looking up sharply as if it just 
occurred to her that our inquiries were rather 
pointed. 

“Oh, no,” replied my companion, me i “5 
was a bit tired and thought I'd rest my feet before 
starting out again. I'll thank you for a glass of 
water, Mrs. Sullivan. So you won’t undertake the 
shirts ?” 

We descended to the street. It was arranged, 

as we walked along, that the officer should go to 
New York and put some detective there on the 
track of Leesy Sullivan. I informed my compan- 
ion of the discrepancy between her actual arrival 
in town and her appearance at her aunt’s. Either 
the woman had purposely deceived us or her niece 
had not gone home for a good many hours after 
landing at Blankville. 1 went with him to the 
depot, where we made a few inquiries which con- 
vinced us that she had arrived on Saturday morn- 
ing, had sat an hour or two in the lady’s room, 
and then gone away up town. 
. There was sufficient to justify our looking fur- 
ther. 1 took from my own pocket means to defray 
the expenses of the officer as well as to interest 
the New York detective, adding that liberal re- 
wards were about to be offered, and waited until I 
saw him depart on his errand. 

Then, turning to go to the office, my heart so 
sickened at the idea of business and the ordinary 
routine of living in the midst of such misery, that 
my footsteps shrunk away from their familiar 
paths! I could do nothing, just then, for the aid 
or comfort of the aftiicted. The body was to be 
taken that afternoon to the city for interment, the 
next day, in the family inclosure at Greenwood ; 
until the hour for its removal, there was nothing 
more that friendship coula —— in the service 
of the mourners. My usual prescription tor men- 
tal ailments was a long and vigorous walk ; to-day 
I felt as if I could breathe only in the wide sun- 
shine, so cramped and chilled were my spirits. 

The summer residence of the Morelands lay 
about a mile beyond the Argyll mansion, out of 
the village proper, on a hillside, which sloped 
down to the river. It was surrounded by fine 
grounds, and commanded one of the loveliest 
views of the Hudson. 


“A tin my feet 
me, who knows how?” 


in the direction of this now vacant and solitary 
lace—solitary, I believed, with the exception of 

e gardener and his wife, who lived in a cottage 
back of the gardens, and who remained the year 
round, he to attend to out-door matters, and she 
to give housekeeper’s care to the closed mansion. 

e place had never looked more beautiful to 
me, not even in the bloom of its June foliage and 
flowers, than it did as I approached it on this 
occasion. It had been the intention of the young 
couple to make this their permanent home after 
their marriage, going to the city only for a couple 
of the winter months, The very next week, I had 
heard, Eleanor expected to go down to help Henry 
in his selection of new furniture. 

As I neared the house by the garden, I came 
nearly upon the portico which extended across its 
western front before I perceived that it was occu- 
pied. Sitting on its cuter edge, with one arm half 
wound around one of its pillars, and ber bonnet 
in the grass at her feet, I beheld the sewing-girl 
after.whom I had dispatched an oflicer to New 
York. She did not perceive me, and I had an op- 

rtunity of studying the face of the woman who 
Rad fallen under my suspicion, when she was un- 
aware that my eye was upon it, and when her soul 
leoked out of it, unveiled, in the security of soli- 
tude. The impression which she made upon me 
was that of despair. It was written on attitude 
and expression. It was neither grief nor remorse 
—it was blank despair. It must have been half 
an hour that I remained quiet, watching her. In 
all that time she never stirred hand nor eyelid ; 
her glance was upon the greensward at her feet. 
When I turn to that page of my memory I see her, 

hotographed, as it were, upon every fold of the 

ark dress, W was some worsted substance, 
frayed, but neat; the black shawl, bordered, 
drawn clese about the slender shoulders, which 
had the slight, habitual stoop of those who ply 
the needle for a liying ; the jetty hair pushed bac 


from her forehead, the marble whiteness and 
 r! of the face and mouth. 
t was a face made to express passion. And 


although the ‘only passion expressed now was 
that o ir, so intense that i Brew like apathy 
I could see how the rounded chin and full 
lips could melt into softer moods. The forehead 
was rather low, but fair, consorting with the oval 
of the cheek and chin ; the brows dark and rather 
heavy. I remembered the wild black eyes which 
I had seen the previous day, and could guess at 
their hidden fires. 

This was a girl to attract interest at any time, 
and I mutely wondered what had entangled the 
threads of her fate in the glittering web of a 
higher fortune, which was now suddenly inter- 
woven with the pall of death. All her movements 
had been such as to confirm my desire to ascer- 
tain her connection, if any, with the tragedy. It 
seemed to me that if I could eee her eyes before 
she was conscious of observance, I could tell 
whether there was guilt, or only sorrow, in her 
Heart ; therefore I remained quiet, waiting. But 
I had mistaken m en rs, or the eyes overbore 
them, When she lift them, as a steamer came 





ee 


puffiing around the base of the mountain which 
ran down into the river at the east, and they aud. 
denly encountered mine, where 1 stood not ten 
feet from her, I saw only black, unfathomable 
depths, pouring out « trouble so intense, that my 
own gaze dropped beneath their power. 

She did not start upon observing me, which, as 
I thought, a guilty person, buried in s If-accusing 
reveries, would have done—it seemed on y slowly 
to penetrate her consciousness that a stranger 
was confronting her; when I raised my e;es, 
which had sunk beneath the intensity of hers, she 
so moving rapidly away toward the western 
gate. 

** Miss Sullivan, you have forgotten your 
bonnet.” 

With a woman’s instinct she put up her hand 
to smooth her disordered hair, came slowly back 
and took the bonnet which I extended toward 
her, without speaking. I hesitated what move to 
make next. f wished to address her—she was 
here, in my grasp, and I ought to satisfy myself, 
as faras possible, about the suspicions which 
had conceived. I might do her an irreparable in- 
jury by making my feelings public, if she were 
innocent of any aid or instigation of the crime 
which had been committed, yet there were cir- 
cumstances which could hardly pass unchal- 
lenged. That unaccountable absence of hers on 
Saturday, from three o’clock until an hour after 
the murder was committed ; the statement of 
her aunt that she was in the city, and my finding 
her in this spot, in connection with the midnight 
visit to the window; and the other things which I 
had observed, were sufficient to justify inquiry. 
Yet, if I alarmed her prematurely I should have 
the less chance of coming upon proofs, and her 
accomplices, if she had any, would be led to take 
steps for greater safety. Anyhow, I would make 
her speak, and find what there was in her voice. 

** Your aunt told me that you had gone to New 
York,” I said, stepping along beside her, as she 
turned away. 

“She thought so. Did you come here to see 
me, sir ?” stopping short in her walk, and looking 
at me as if she expected me to tell my business, 

= again did not look like the trepidation of 
guilt. 

“No. Icame out for a walk. I suppose our 
thoughts have led us both in the same direction. 
This place will have an interest to many, here- 
after.” 

* Interest ! the interest of vulgar curiosity! It 
will give them something to talk about. I hate 
it!” She spoke more to herself than to me, 
while a ray of fire darted from those black orbs ; 
the next instant her face subsided into that pas- 
sionate stillness again. 

**So do I hate it. I do not like to have the 
grief of my friends subjected to cold and curious 
eyes.” 

** Yet, it is a privilege to have the right to 
mourn. Iteli you the sorrow of that beautiful 
lady he was to have married is light compared 
with trouble that some feel. There are those who 
envy ber.” 

It was not her words, as much as her wild, half- 
choked voice, which gave eflect to them; she 
spoke, and grew silent, as if conscious that the 
truth had been wrung from her in the ear of a 
stranger. We had reached the gate, and she 
seemed anxious to escape through it; but I held 
it in my band, looking hard at her, as I said: 

“It may have been the hand of envy which 
dashed the cup of fruition from her lips. Her 
yourg life is withered, never to bloom again, I 
can imagine but one wretchedness in this world 
greater than hers—and that is the wretchedness 
of the —rT= who has murder written on 
his or her soul.” 

A spasm contracted her face ; she pushed at the 
gate which I still held. 

* Ah, don’t,” she said; “let me pass.” 

I opened it and she darted through, fleeing along 
the road which led out around the backward slope 
of the hill, like Io pursued by the stingin fy. 
Her path was away from the village, so that I 
hardly expected to see her again tha day. 

Within two minutes the gardener’s wife came 
up the road to thé gate. She had been down to 
visit the corpse of her ooung master; her eyes 
were red with weeping. 

‘**How do you do, Mr. Redfield? Theee be mis- 
erable times, aint they? My very heart is sore 
in my breast; but I couldn't cry a tear in the 
room where he was, a-lying there like life, for 
Miss Eleanor sot by him like a statue. 1t made 
me cold all over to see her—I couldn’t speak to 
save me. The father and mother are just broke 
down, too.” 

** How is Miss Eleanor, this morning ?” 

“The Lord knows! She doesn’t do anything 
but sit there, as quiet as can be, It’s a bad symp- 
tom, to my thinking. 

‘Who was that ‘went out the gate as I came 
around the bend? Was it that girl, again?” 

**Do you mean Leesy Sullivan ?” 

“Yes, sir. Do you know her? She acts mighty 
queer to my thinkin’. She was out here Saturday, 
sittin’ in the summer-house, all alone, till the 
rain began to fall—i guess she got a good soak- 
ing going home. I didn’t think much about her ; 
it was Saturday, and I thought likely she was tak- 
ing a holiday, and there’s many people like to 
come here, it’s so pleasant. But what 8 brought 
her here again to-day, is more’n I can guess. Do 
you know, sir?” 

** But, as you say, there is something queer in 
the actions of Miss Sullivan. I know that I can 
trust your discretion, Mrs, Scott, for I have heard 
it well spoken of ; do not say anything to others, 
not even to your husband, but keep a watch on 
that person if she should come here any more, 
Report to me what she does, and what spot she 
frequents.” 

**T will do so, sir, But I don’t think any harm 
of her. She — have been unfortunate enough 
to think too much of the kindness with which 7 
treated her. If so, 1 pity her—she could hardly 
help it, poor thing. Henry Moreland was a young 
gentleman a g20d many people loved,” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes ina fresh 
burst of tears. Wishing her good-morning, I 
turned toward the village, hardly caring what I 
should do next. Mrs. Scott was an American 
woman, and one to be trusted; I felt that she 
would be the best detective I could place at that 
spot. ~ 

PWhen I reached the office, on my homeward 
route, | wentin. Mr. Argyll was there alone, his 
head leaning on his hand, his face anxious and 
worn, his brow contracted in deep thought. As 
soon as I came in he sprung up, closed the outer 
door, and said to me, in a low voice: 

*‘ Richard, another strange thing has occurred.” 

I stared at him, afraid to ask what. 

**] have been robbed of two thousand dollars.” 

“When and how?” : 

“This is what Ido not know. Four days ago I 
drew that amount in bills from the Park Bank. I 

laced it, in a roll, just ae I received it, in my 
library desk, at home. I locked the desk, and 
have carried the key in my pocket. The desk has 
been locked, as usual, every time that I have gone 
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to it. How long the money has been gone T can 
not say; I never looked after it, since placing it 
there, until about an hour ago. I wanted some 
cash for expeuses this afternoon, and, going for 
it, the roll was gone. 

* Haven't you mislaid it?” 

“No. I have one drawer for my cash, andI 
placed it there. I remember it plainly enough. 
it has been stolen.” He sat down in his chair 
with a heavy yy “That money was for my 
poor Eleanor. She was to complete her wedding 
outfit this week, and the two thousand dollars was 
for refurnishing the place out at the Grove. I don’t 
care for the loss so much—she doesn’t need it 
now—but it’s singular—at this time !”’ 

He looked up at me, vague suspicions, which he 
could not shape floating in his brain. 

** Who knew of your having the money?” 

**No one, that [am aware of, except my nephew. 
He drew it for me when he went down to the city 
last Wednesday.” 

“Could you identify the money ?” 

**Not all of it. I only remember that there was 
one five hundred dollar bill in the package, a fresh 
issue of the Park Bank, of which, possibly, they 
may have the number. The rest was city mone 
of various denominations and banks. I can thin 
of but one thing, which seems probable ; James 
must have been followed from the city by some 
professional thief, who saw him obtain the money, 
and kept an eye upon it, waiting for a suitable 
opportunity, until it was deposited in the desk. 
The key is is a common one, which could be easily 
duplicated, and we are so careless in this quiet 
community that a thief might enter at almost any 
hour of the night. Perhaps the same villain 
dogged poor Henry, in hopes of another harvest.” 

= cou forget that there was no attempt to rob 
Henry.” 

“'True—true. Yet the murderer may have 
been frightened away before he had secured his 
prize.” 

**In which case, he would have returned, as tho 
body remained undiscovered all night.” 

“It may be so. I am dizzy with thinking it 
over and over.” ; 

“Try and not think any more, dear sir,” I said, 
gently. ‘You are feverish and ill now. I am 
going, this afternoon, with the friends to the city, 
and I will put the police on the watch for the 
money. We will get the number of the large bill, 
if possible, from the bank, and I will have investi- 
gations made as to the passengers of Wednesday 
on the train with James. Have you said any thing 
to him about your loss ?” 

“T have not seen him since I made the dis- 
covery. You may tell him if you see him first; 
and do what you can, Richard, for I feel as weak 
as a child,” 

For a continution of this remarkable story, see 
BEADLE’s Montuty for February, now ready and for 
sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers ; or sent, 
post paid, on receipt of price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
— & Co., Publishers, 118 William Street, New 

ork. 





Barnum’s New American Museum, 
Broadway, betwecn Spring and Prince streets. This 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 
Herald, Circus and Drama twice each day. Afler 
noon ; at 3 Evening at 744. CIRCUS TROUPE, and 
thoroughbred Horscs. TRICK PONY. Equestrian 
Stars. Performing Three-Horned Bull. New and 
Dashing Acts of Horsemanship. Previous to Circus, 
the Domestic drama of JESSIE GRAY; OR, THE 
CONVICT’S VENGEANCE. W. B. Harrison, Extem- 
poraneous Singer. Great Living Curiosities ; Th ee 
immense Giants ; Three Dwaris; Two Circassian Girls: 
Living Skeleton; Mammoth Fat Woman; Glass Blowe's; 
Albino Boy; Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, 100,000 curiosities. Admission, 30 cents; 
children under ten, 15 cents. 
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Including Bow, Strings, Rosin, Boxing, etc., sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, British Pro- 
vices and West Indies, on receipt of the following 
prices: 

GERMAN—Red or Brown, $2 50, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8. 

DOUBLE LINED—$5, $7, $9, $11, $13, $15. 

FRENCH—Blocked and Lined, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, 
$20. 

ITALIAN—Inlaid, $12, $14, $16, $18, $25, $30, $35. 

OLD MASTERS—Very fine tone, $40, $50, $75 to $300. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — Every description at 
lowest New York prices, Send stamp for price list. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Am &t., N. Y. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Scrofula 
was considered incurable until the great discovery ot 
Holloway’s Pills and Oiniment flashed upon the world. 
Diseases which baffle the skill of the Medical Schools 
readily yield to these peerless remedies. Scurvy, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Itch, and all cutaneous erup- 
tions are curable by them. ° 


A CURIOSITY !! 
FreetoAll. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and rare Illustrations. Sent Gratis. 

CHARLES E, MACKEY, 
tf 267 Broadway, New York. 


aw Something New. “G4 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & C0., 

501 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 
Photographic Materials, 
STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 

War Views, Scenery, Groups, etc-, etc. 
Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of 
noted persons, etc., etc., etc. French, English and Am- 
erican novelties. tf 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE CARDINAL’S DAUGHTER, 


BY ROBERT MACKENZIE DANIELS. 

















NOTICES FROM THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

This is a brilliant work. The plot is laid in the most 
stirring times of Henry VIII. The interest is well sus- 
tained; and the scenes are admirably drawn; the lan- 
gusge is vivid and glowing,and the whole book exciting, 
instructive, and pleasing to a degree.—London Observer. 

A charming book! Cardjnal Wolsey, Afine Boleyn, 
and “ Bluff Old King Hal,”’ would almost give interest 
to a badly written work ; but the author has done full 
justicé to his character; which is saying much for him. 
—London Examiner. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Mailed free of postage on receipt of price. 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, No, 22 Ann st., N. Y. 


| injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 





| Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10cents. Send ord+rs 
tf 





Sree. Address, or call upon 





J. H. WINSLOW & CO.| HOLIDAY . PRESENTS. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED ee BOXES, playing from 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. Pat = to thirty-six Fe 
100,000 vege BK 


$600. The most complete stock ever 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 


offered for sale in aa | — am 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOON! ornaments for the parlor, and plea- 
8, 8, : i 


FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. for the invalid. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers 

Worth B500,000 2£ | 21 Maisen Lane (up stairs), New York. Musical Boxes 
To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what are 


repaired. 631-42 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform ALENTINE 
you pe ou can have ay one at me same time get | 4 4 COMIC V. Ss ¢ | 
our Cire containing fu st and particulars, Mail, Postpaid. 

terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and B. W. suvenesen, anal street, N.Y. 537-40 


Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
= - Donuty-— Gennes Mayes of Hesse, 
~ delicate perfect natural for the 
r cent. PROFIT for AGENTS. chose on Mheealiae net Gah off or tadure the akin; 













208 Broadway, New York, 





300 














good will oe —_ they choose, instantly. | a+ the rate of several yards per minute,” Frank 





— a | 
FIRST PRemMrom™mM. 
IMPROVED 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTiLITY AND 
; EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 
Originally Patented May 13, 1862; Se aaet 
June 9, 1863. The pot vee bak FAMILY GEM Sewine 
MACHINE, with Crimprme attachment, a most Wonder- 
ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty; is NomsELEss in 


operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works 
zontal, sews with DousLe orn hore Sood ns 


KINDS. Makes the Running Stitch more 
lar than by hand, and with e ‘epi. 





making 16 stitches to each evolution of 

Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run ey Bronte, og 

the strongest machine made. Warranted not to get out 

| of order for THREE yEAns. It has taken the Premiums 
at New York and other Stare Fars, and received the 

| FULL APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 

e 

| Machine Patented, and that has a py A, 





those who have USED THEM. 


sex | All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS, 


“This beautiful Machine makes the R Stitch 

4 
“It uses a common needle, sews v 

e£0 easily understood that a child a hi or os 


“With single or double thread, it silen very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes = head 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 


ree genteel articles everywhere needed, and | remains for years and cannot be detected. 
sell at sight. All sent, with particulars, free by mail for | Price $1 18 cents by securély packed from ob- 
35 cents. Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H, servation. & CO., PerruMe=Rs, 
tf tt - 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
rr 
Over Fifty Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty chomancy.”—How either 
Sayings, &c., on be found in “THE LOUNGER.” — and gain the. leve, confidence, affection 
—- Jree for Five CrEnts. New ¥ 7 i of ell cam possess 
a) cease HO, Baa, Hae sovasing contain quccesa i love, marriage, etg., free by 
mail eents, together ry e 6 un- 
Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers married of both annietamneuiensstinery book, of great |Z 
or IMfoustaches? interest. Third edition ; over 100,000 copies already 
MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in te TT. & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 





A MONTH SALARY will be paid for 
AGENTS to engage in a new, honorable, | 
t and permanent business. For circulars and | 
information, call on or address C. L. VAN ALLEN, | 
No, 56 Beaver street, New York. (Clip and return this | 
advertisement). 7 


to any address on receipt of an order. 
R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


An Album for 30 Cents! 
NEW! BEAUTIFUL!! CHEAP!!! EXQUISITE!!!! 
A beautiful Gilt Metallic Album, containing four (4)| COLORED CARTE DE VISITES 
Photographs, in metal frames, and 
SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


HIGHLY PERFUMED. wm pt 

Opening with a spring clasp. Sent aid for 30 send upon receipt of 60 cents 12 Cartes de 
cents. Address CALVIN WILLIS & CO. Norte? Broad- | Visite of French Grisettes in different positions, or the 
way, New York. whole set of 50 different pictures, $2. 
ps Roraraeentiamlnates 541-4 T. ALLUE, 64 Nassau street, New York. 


mee ———_—_— I will send by mail, post-paid, a beautiful Military | 
Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— with 24 assorted ts of our Union 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), | Generals, for 60 cents, or r dozen to Agents. 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked Back Play- | Address C. BRIGGS, 

ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receiptof| 541-4 P. O. Drawer 6,308, Chicago, Tl. 


Price. Addrese 
FORWAKDING AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 60,000 Business Mien. Address for circular 
tf ** Atwater’s Patent ye a Providence, R. I. 
-_——— -—=——— | Costs, with Books paid, only $1. Copies quickly 
The Confessions and Experience of | 4 \yentseupdlied ny 801d. Stationers 


an Invalid. SIAMESH TWINS. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning to young | 
men and others who suffer frem Nervous Debility, etc. ; ty aot eee ee A Life Photograph sent 
Cc. BRIGGS 


supplying at the same time the means of a, By 
one who has cured himself, after being put to great ex- | , 
pense through medical imposition and ney. By 541-4 P. O. Drawer, 6,308, Chicago, Til. 
inclosing a postpaid, addressed envelope, single copies | 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, | EVANS’ TOILET GEMS, 
Esq., Br. okiyn, King’s County, N. ¥. | Consisting of Diamond, Emerald, Ruby, Royal Azure, 
aE en ete hil a ES | > soy and ~~ g oe —— gems — sprinkled in 
JOH MILLER, JR. e hair, and present a glittering and brilliant appear- 
, pe. balls, parties, and social gatherings, they 
A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, | 8@¢° For - he 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, arejclegant and fashionable. Sold only at HUNT & CO.’s, 
ae Perfumers, 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Sample box of either kind sent by mail for $1 18; 
sufficient to dri ss the hair twenty times. tf 














Book of Receipts, 40 pages, with catalogue, 
tree. Addre.s BLackre & Co., 718 Broadway, N. Y. tf 























to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. 








Matrimony. — Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should marry, All may marry to | 
know. Read the Lilustrated Marriage Guide and Medical | ),othod by which they can save at least one-fourth the 


Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in | . : , 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White | —_ _ Berlin P.O. Mass Adizem, WOR comp, F. F. 


Street, New York. 


Important to Wood Consumers! 
For 50 cents I will send to any person a simple 








| MAN IMMORTAL !—Arcuments from No- 
| ture, Revelation, and Spirits; Fore-knowing; The 
| Soul; Annihilation; A Christian Life; Shapes of Heads; 
| Crime of a Clergyman; How to Break a Horse; Bad 
| Habits; Dante; General Heintzelman; J. Stewart Mill; | 








Stephen Massctt; The Emperor, Empress; Men and | 
DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has eed Monkeys of Brazil. PuystocNomy—Instinct, Insanity, 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Ble Individuality, Jealousy. sop’s Fables, with Mlus- 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- | trations; Bounty on Marriage; Woman's Beauty; Short | 
nent cure. Try it directly. It is warranted to cure. | Legs; Happy at Home; Work for Women; Kisses | 
For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cente per Bottle. and Kissing. In Fes. No. InuvstRaTep PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOuRNAL. $24 year, or 20 cents a number, 


Agents Always Wanted. a1 FOWLER & WELLS, No, 980 Broadway, N. ¥. 








Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery - 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere, con 
Liberal Inducements sent free. 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 


MISS CLARA HARLAND, by the aid of her wonder- 
tul instrument, known as the Horoscope, to 
produce a life-like picture of the future hushand or 
wife of the applicant, together with the date of mar- 
riage. This is no humilug, as testimonials without 
number cen assert. By stating age, height, color of eyes 
and hair, and inclosing 50 cents, with stamped énve- 
lope, plainly addressed to yourself, you will receive the 
picture by return mail. Address 

MISS CLARA HARLAND, 
540-41 P. 0. Drawer 99, Albany, N. ¥ 








Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. ¥. if 


LADIES DESIRING A 
SMOOTH, CLEAR AND 








Should use GEORGE W. LATRD'S BE ; 
Has no equal for Preserving and utifying the Com- 


plexion and Skin. Sold by Druggists ev here, 
Depot 74 Fulton street, New York. "fse-41 





Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of December 21st, 1865, 


No. 14866..........drew........+.$100,000 
Os GRE s cc ccecces  secseceese 50, 
No. 15580......000- 8 sccccescee 25, 
No. TB. cecccecce 6 sccccccsoe 10,000 
BOs MB cc ccvvee @ soscccese - 5,000 
No. 7907......0006 F Scedeoe cee 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes, 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 





Circulars Free, Address 
Frum, “0,” FUN. 


537-40 3B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chamber street, N. Y. 
- HURRAH for the new Phunney articles which are 


now just out; they sell like wiid-fire. “‘ The Pocket Pic- 

DON T BE FOOLISH. py A i the most eneie Stes on earth; over 
,000 ** Phunney Specimens umor, and End- 

You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and | j34, Tenneteeentiona.” Price ome ye a a 


examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. Magic Pocket-Book,” 8 rich thing. Price 50 cents 











Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails | ,, e Magic Cards; they are the strangest thing on 
easily for $6. by B. I. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, | earth. Price §0 cents per pack.“ The Old Salacan 

ew Yor ¥ | der; he beats all. Price 25 cents. ~The Phunney | 
: Album,” with 24 assorted Pictures. Price 50 cents. 
A Rare Book—*“ Life Scenes in our great cities,”” Price 

WANTED. 75 cents. A beautiful bound book M. “M.” E.; it | 

tells the only true magic secrets, showing how to win | 
AGENTS WANTED in every town and neighborhood, | your sweetheart, and make your money like dirt. 
for ‘THE GREAT LABOR SAVER,” a new article in | Price only 75 cents. A ‘N” hand-book, beautifully 
great demand, worth $20 to any family. Secured by patent | bound, ce $1. I will send any of the above articles 
and very saleable. Agents, male and female, are making | by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or I will send 
$5 to $10 per day, with a capital of $5 to $10. Any the whole lot for $4, These articles are just the thing 


erson having a little spare time, will find it pleasant | to make a of fun this winter. I hope to hear 
tod profitable. Send two stamps for circ and | from youall soon, Address orders to 
return postage. Address C. BRIGGS, 


R. WAYVELL, 541-4 P. O. Drawer, 6,308, Chicago. Tl. 
Box 4,781, Chicago, Tl. ren - —_-——___—__— 
saat sles sdlcnesti BROWWN’S EXTERMINATOR, 
$1 500 PER YEAR! We went agents every- | For curing Warts and Corns, and warranted to effec- 
where to sell our IMPROVED $20 Sewing | tually remove them with no pai: or inconvenience. 
Machines. Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. | Priee by mail $1. 
Warranted five years. Above salary, or e commissions 








BROWN & Co., 





paid. The onty machines sold in United States for leas Box 67, Chicago, I. 
than $40, which are fully licensed Howe, Wheeler & —- 
Wilson, Grover & er, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. $5 Secret.—Agents and others can have for only | 


Ali other cheap machines are ¢ 10 cents, the great $5 secret and other information 


. Circulars 
W & CLARK, Bidde- | whereby they can clear $20 a day, on circulars free. | 


ford, Maine. AAseees STEPHENS & CO., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE EXCELSIOR GLEE BOOK. GainaWniak 


A Collection of the best Glees, Choruses, and Opera- table 
tic Gems. — Mixed rien, oe the Secular — = 
portion of the pop “Chorus Wreath.” Every | Watches at prices below anything in the Trade. Our 
piece & standard compositon. Neatly and durably | price List is now ready for 1866; will be sent on applica- | 
und in boards. Price only $1. Sent post-paid, on tion. LIONEL JACOBS 
receipt of price. 407 Broadway (Established 1845). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. | : 
Sasa Castep de Visite for Gentiomen- 
Senseolo or the Secrets of Success. | S#mple an e sent for 25 cents. New Books 
How to make § Netune, Win the Affections of any one | #24 Sporting Goods Catalogue free. Address 
you choose, the Matrimonial Agent, 8t. Roch, Guide tt JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
to Beauty, Physchologic Fascination, Matrimony Made | __ — - 
Easy, How to Make French Brandy, Jamaica Rum, 
Liquor Coloring, and over 40 original receipts, either of | 100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- | 
which will enable a person to make a fortune. All in | paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
search of a legitimate business should read this book. | 25 Cents; 50 8 Of Statesmen and Generals for | 
Sent by mail for 25 cents. 25 cents; photographs of Female Beauties for 25 | 
EVANS & CO., cents; 100 rea of Actors for 25 cents. Addréss 
tf Box ),215, Philadelphia. 636-45 . SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N.Y, | 











lve purposes. Composition, Gold- 
and Enameled; also Gold Filled 

















DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, 
and all affections of the Throat and 
_—— by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle, 
4-57. 


\oviahNoMore 





Short-Hand Without a Master. 
By which the method of taking down Sermons, 


| Lectures, Speeches, Trials, etc., may be asttaineu in a 


few hours. Tifty-first edition, wirm SUPPLE Err. 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New 
York. tr 





EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekceper; Horse pee Parior 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
exposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, 

Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, ete; How to make 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of 


| Fortune Tellier; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 


torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etec., ete. Price 35 cents, 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. ¥. 533-5 





The Book of Wonders tells how to mak 
CIDER witous cumees or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gam 
posed; Ventriloguism Made ; Information 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of 


&c., &c., &e. Bent, et sealed, for 25 cents. 
dress Box 5,057 P. O., New York. 
















FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 
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Ss. M. WARD & CO. 


Wortuy THE ATTENTION OF BOTH MALES AND 
FemMALes, who are in want of business. The 
well-known House of 8. M. WARD & CO., Manu- 
facturing Jewellers, 208 Broadway, N. Y., wish to 
establish an AGENcy in every town in the U. 8., 
and in order that the Agent can have a sample to 
exhibit to their customers, they will send as a 
sample, on receipt of $2, a genuine Gold Pen 
(warranted) with Silver Extension Case and 
Pencil, together with a Wholesale Circular to 
Agents, and eleven certificates, or a Sample Cer- 
tificate for 25 cents, or five for $1. 

There is no Agent but what can maké easily $3 
a day, and often $10. ° 


BEAUTY! 


AUBURN, GOLDEN, 
FLAXEN AND SILKEN, 
CURLS produced by the 
use of Prof. De Breux’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
ed to curl the most 
straight and stubborn 
hair of either sex into wavy ringlets or heavy massive 
curls. Has been used by the fashionables of Paris and 
London with the most gratifying results. Does no 
injury to the hair. Price by mail, sealed and postpaid, 
$1. Descriptive circulars mailed free. Address 
BERGER, SHULTZ, & CO., Chemists, 

P. O. Drawer, 21, Troy, N. 

Sole Agents for the United States. 











‘Bop 
529-410 


SKATES FOR THE MILLION ! 
DEPOT FOR 


Lovatt’s Patent Skates, 


WITHOUT STRAPS, AND 


MEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 
WITH OR WITHOUT STRAPS. 


A fine assortment of all desirable styles of Skates. 
Depot for the “ Latest Kink’’ and ‘‘ Patent Foot Shells.” 
Wholesale and Retail. 

ALFRED WOODIIAM, 424 Broadway. 

Skates Ground ind Kepae.!. i) 


THH BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
Turek of different powers for $1. Address 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


cured by Bates’ sopeeens. For descriptive pamphlet, 





&c., address H. C 
eowo 


Great Nea ia 


PRIZE CONCERT! 


CRrosBy’s OPERA Houses, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOK, FEBRUARY 22d, 1866, 


20,000 Valuable Gifts worth $96,300 will be 
sented to Ticket Holders, ‘ 


100,000 TICKETS wie es SOLD! 


MEARS, 277 West 23d St., N. Y., 








pre™ 





One Gift, in Greenbacks, S100 
One Gift, in 7.30 Bonds, . - 5 
1 Gift, Residence three miles from Chieayo Le 
Y Square Grand Pianos, 9 Gifts, $500 each 4,00 
0 Eny. Pat. Lever Gold Wats hes, 820) each... lz, mw 
50 Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, 8100each, 5, er 
Gifts, 50 American Lever Silver Watches,.... b, "aw 
a Gifts, 3% Silver Lever Watches, $50 each, 1.900 
© 000 Gifts 5,000 Tky. Morocco Gok d Clas “p Albums, 2,000 
4.40) Gifts, 4.800 Clasp Albuins, #3 each, 14,41") 
1, ww) Gifts, 10, QW Cash, $1 each,............ 10,0000 
20,000 Gifts, Total value of which,............. $96 400 


The great feature of our Prize Concert, is the manner 
in which gotten up, differing from anything of the kind 
ever before offered to the public— 


Ist. The Prizes are a great deal more valuable. 
2d. Allof them are genuine Gold and Silver goods, 
the very best manufactured. The Pianos and Sewing 


Machines are all new, and the manufacturers names are 
sufficient guarantee that they are surpassed by none. 

3d. The manner in which it is drawn. Each ticket 
has its duplicate No., these are placed in a wheel, and 
thoroughly mixed, a disinterested person, (se lected by 
the ticket holders present at the Concert,) draws these 
duplicate No.’s from the wheel, the first ene drawn out 
gets the largest Prize, the next one drawn out, the next 
largest Prize, and in like manner until all are drawn. 

To enable us to give away the valuable Prizes, we first 
sell sufficient number of tickets to insure us against loss, 
the Prizes are then distributed in order as the duplicates 
are drawn—unlike all other Gift Sales, where you buy 
your ticket, and should you draw a large Prize the Pro- 
prietor makes a dead loss of the value you draw, con- 
sequently you seldom if ever get anything worth what 
your ticket cost you. 

Dont throw your money away on valueless concerns, 
but send us your orders for tickets soon, if you would 
secure them; over 50,000 already sold. Every ticket is 
registered before being sent out, the number, name of 

arty purchasing, and address, and all will be notified 

y mail of the result of drawing. 

Tickets, #1 each, or eleven for $10, 
receipt of price and stamp. Address 


BRICCS, LEMON & CO. 
144 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ills. 


sent by mail on 


~—_———_—_—_ 


LORENC 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium Gold Medal 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 
The best in the World. 





They have the Reversible 
They have a perfect Self-Adjusting Shut- 
They make four separate and distinct 
and the same machine. They have 


Feed Motion. 
tle Tension. 
Stitches on one 


many advantages over all others. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
505 Broadway, 


537-490 New York. 





_ FRANK LES LIE’S — JIL L USTRATED _NEWSPA PER. _ 








AN INCREASING NUISANCE. 


Uncie Sam—* Darn that old rascal-—I could bear his 


impudence, but his cussea toadyism 18 more 
than I can stand,” 





THE GREAT 


BOCT AMD SHOE EMPORIUM. 


Elegant and Useful Holiday Presents. 
| Ladies’, and Children’s Slippers, 


“* A, Scientific Wonder.’’ | 


EUROPEAN POCKET 


TIME-KEKPER, 


One Dollar Hach. Gents’, Misses’ 


(Patent applied for June 29th 1825.) Gaiters, etc., 
9 
An Exact and ReviasBie Pockir Trois Kemper for At ponpesin sno coe Agt. 
Ladics or Gentlemen, A decidedly unijue ail won- 575 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
derful novely, Correcti\y conurtructed on tie most o ee the Metropolitan Hotel. 


approved SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warra.cied to 
DENOTE SOLAR TIME, With absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision. More truthful than the most costly 
and elaborate Time-kceper of modern manufacture, 
It never can be wrong. * Jt requires no key,’’ or wind- 
ing up. Never runs down; and can never be too 
fast or too slow. It is a most remarkable article. Ap- 
PROVED by the Press and all who have usp THEM. 
Intio .aced into this country trom Europe, where it is 
also legally protected by ‘* Royal Letters Patent.””” Price 
for a single one, with plain or fancy White Dials, in Gold 
or Silver-Gilt Cas’, only $1. Sent, postage paid, to 
any part of the country, on receipt of price. 
delivery guaranteed. Ail orders must be addressed 
J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
tfo 4 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 
Meer- 


POLLAK & SO 
schaum Manufacturers,692 Broadway, 


» near 4th St., N. ¥., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order aud repaired, All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
tor Circtlar. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


“MUSICAL BOXES. 


531-480 SEE ADVERTISEM ENT ON INSTDE PAGE. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
| serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 





PAPER COLLAR 





_ 10-45 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! — 


The most Economical Collar 


ever Invented, 
Lhowing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 


saleemans 


All articies for Soldiers at Baltimore, W " 
Fortress Monroe, Harper's Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway, Sutlers | 
charged low rates. 0000 





TO CURE ; 
Diseases of the STOMACH an.:| KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- The following styles are now made : 


TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 


=e REVERSIBLI REVERSIBL! REVERSIBLE 
VERS J EVE S EVERS 
SMOLANDER'S Enameled Bank Note Paper Printe1 Stich 
Eisxtract Buck1u1. | Papen ConLans. | COLLARS. | Paper CoLuars 


Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, | 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; end BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Maas., General Agents. 535-470 


IrTCEZ!: SAITSYT 
IrTrTCcEeE: REBUM! 

Cured by REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT. Price 35 

cents. Send 45 cents to BURLEIGH & ROGERS, tlemen. 


Boston, Mass., and get a box by mail. 535-470 | Have you Athem? Try the 25 cents. 
: + Goop Booxs—Guide to Beauty, 25 cts.; Love Oracle, 
DEAFN Ess | 30 cts.; Laws of Love, 25 cts. ; How to Converse, 25 cte. ; 
And Discharges from the Ear Radically 
Cured 


Rules of the Billiard Table, 30 cts; Guide to the Stage, 
or, How to be an Actor, 25 cts.; Parlor Dramas, male 
By the use of the cently discovered Vegetable Extract 
. OoO'rrTiwn zs. 


characters only, 50 cts.; female characters, 50 cts.; 
Price $1 50 a bott’ . For sale by all Druggists. WEEKS | 


Burlesque Dramas, 50 cta; Quotations from Shaks- 
40 cts.; Life of a Showman, 50 cts.; Parlor 
& POTTER, Drug ists, No. 170 Washington st., Whole- 
sale Agents, 


tomimes, set, $1. +g catalogues sent to 
every lady and gen Ko Send for them. W. C. 

CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
AGRAFTFE PIANOS. 


WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, } tfo 
101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad: | 


To be obtained all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
541-530 Winthrop Square, Boston. 











| Patent Fasteners for Ladies and Gen- 


THE GREAT - NATIONAL PICTURE, 
ENTITLED THE 


OUTBREAK OF THE REBELLION 
In the United States, 1861. 


way. Warranted for Six Years. tfo 
3 s Picture is not only valuable 2s a work of Art, 
If you want a Head of Hair, use wet ie interesting to every American citiz n; it con- 
WEBSTER’S VEGETABLE HAUR INVIGORATOR. | PUt }* Ihr s correct portraita, of the most promi- 


DEMAS BARNES & CO., 
533-450 


galt Beta. ( WHRATOR'S eat Stim. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston, Mass., will be iorwarded free by mail. For 


sale a all Druggists. 541-560 540-410 


Vineland Lands. —‘ To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles gouth of Philadelphia by raftroad. ny h 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty 4 d fifty acre tracts at from ~ ~ 
$365 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactorie sand others. Churches, sc 7 s 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. . 
beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers giving full information wil 
be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office. —_ is Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of SoLon Rogprxson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 

“Jt is ome of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 
farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies." 


New York, General Agents. | 5. nt men of the period, including A. Lincoln, Scott, Jef. 
Davis, Stevens, Buchanan, Floyd and others. The 
size of this Picture is 24 in. by 30, printed on extra thick 
paper. No Urion Family should be without a opy of 
this beautiful Picture. It will be sent to any part of 
the United States, free of expense, on receipt of the 
) which is $2 per copy. 
price, which is $2 OTMEL & FORSTER. 

t. 4 -* rs and Publishers, 

254 and 256 Canal street, N. Y. City. 


; Messrs. C. & Sons have 





[Fen 10, 1866, 





Fine Watches at Cld Prices. 


English Silver Watches - - $6, $8, vend 
Pure Silver Hunting Lepines - - $15 = 
Fine 18 Karat Gold-Pluted Watches - $12,$ 
Fency Compass and Thermometer 
Watches - - - - $15, $20. 
| Silver Hunting Levers - - $20, $25. 
Ladies’ Gold Enameled Watches - $20, $25 to ¢7- 
| Coin Silver American Levers - = $30. 
| Ali kinds of Good Watch:s, low. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
38 Nassau strect, N, 


15, $ $20, 


| tfo 





Chickering & Sons, 


[Established 1823. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 652 BROADWAY. 


been awarded FIFTY-FIVE 
| MEDALS for the Superiority of their Instruments over 
| all competitors, fourteen of which were awarded in the 

months of September and October, 1865. 537-400 


7 SERPENTS de PHARAON, 


CAs oR 


SERPwPEnNnN Ts’ EBoGos, 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC MIRACLE. 

“Truly marvelous, and apparently inexheaustible,”’”— 
Times. Wholesale and re tail by OLDEN & SAWYER, 
246 Canal street, New York. 50 cents a Box, free by 
mail, Liberal discount to the trade. Agents wanted, 


nN AN STEE) ‘a 


oss Ba 
.. NY 


' ine oapusting Bnamdied White, 500. rm T5e. 
a on Stit 31.25.31 di ‘ 
.  « 











rriactta 


—_ 
: One ARS 
Alm ~ 





Snow 
50. Fancy,33 
¢. Suid by first class Louse 


oy pend artes 





Oo 
° 

Whiskers an itousta wches 
Forced to rrow u rt! 
smoothest face in roa 
three to five weks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE'S 
RESTAURATEULK = Ca- 
PILLAIKE, the most 
wondertul discovery in 
inodern =sei nee, ac tiny 
upon the Deard and Hair 
in on almost miraculous 
} manner. It has been used by the 
London with the most fla 





of Paris and 


élite 
it-ring success, 


The namis of all purchasers will be registered, and ii 
entire satisfaction is not given in every ins stance, the 
money wi il be cheerfully refunded. Price by wail, 
sealed and postpaid, #1. Descriptive circulars and 


testimonials mail--d free. 
BERGER, 


Address 
SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 
[29-410 Sole Agents for the United States. 
The Little Joker ond A FINELY COLORID 
PHOTOGRAPH s: nt in a sealed envelope for 25 centy. 
Ad@dress, Box 5, 1057, 3 P. O., New York. ti 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHIST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. otf 


CHOLERA! CHOLERA!! 


Do not dic with the 
Charles’ European Cholera Rc medy has cured the wor 
cases in from 30 to 60 minutes. Everybody should s:: 
at once and receive it by return of mail, for we know 
not what time it will come upon us, Sent by mai’, 
post-paid, for $1 50, or six for $7. Address ull orders lv 


the agent. 
CHARLES L. BRIGGS, Agent, 
144 Dearborn street, Chicago, 1l. 











cholera. Save your life. Dr. 


' 


41-40 


Eggs of Pharach’s Serpents. 
ONLY 25 CENTS A BOX. 


We will supply, either at wholesale or retail, thos 
curious and wonderful articles which are creating such 
a sensation in this country and Europe. Sent by mail, 
post-paid. 

0 ADAMS & CO., 21 Bromfieid st., 


SOUTHMAY D's 
Celebrated Balsam of Tolu Candy. 


Has been found a most effectual remedy for the allevia- 
tion and cure of CoucHus, CoLps, WHOOPING COUGH, 
INFLUENZA, ASTHMA, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, SPITTING 
oF BuLoop, and other diseuses of the CHesT and 
LUNGs. 

Testimonials from Physicians of the first rewpect- 
ability, and thousands of others who have been bene- 
tited by the use of this Canpy, give it the preference 
over all other preparations of the kind ever offered to 
the public. Public Speakers and Singers will find this 


Boston. 


invaluable to relieve hoarsenes® and tickling of the 
throat. For sale by all Deale: nd Whol-sale and 
Retail by 


J. K. SOUTHMAYD, 
Corner Tremont and Bromficid sts., Boston, Mase. 
° 


MICROSCOPES 60crs. 


MICROSCOPES for 60 CENTS. 
THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, 

A very powerful instrument, mailed for 6v ccnts; 
for $1. Address 

GEO. 





two 


D. WASHBURN & CO., 


541-530 Dox 5,093, Boston, Mas 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


leer inant 


RLOCK STITCH) 
SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway; Slew Tork. 















